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STATE POEMS. 
The following index includes all the poems con- 
the quarto series in four parts, the octavo 





tained in t 
series in four volumes, and the one octavo surrep- 
titious or pirated edition, as well as those in five 
other similar collections of poems of the period be- 
tween the Restoration and the accession of Queen 
Anne. Each work is indicated by a single letter, 
of -_ this is a key :— 

1683. Rhymed to Death. 
pp. 130. 

1635. 3—A Collection of 
Thompson}. London, 8vo., pp. 

1685. U-—A Collection of One Hun red and E ighty Loyal 
Songs [N. Thompson]. London, 12mo., pp. 372 

1689. D—Collection of Poems 7 Affairs of State. Lon- 
don, 4to., fe our parts, i. pp. 33; ii. pp. 30; iii. pp. 30; 
and iv. pp. 34. 

1689. E saan wr of the Newest and most Ingenious 
Poems, Songs, Catches, &c., against Popery. London, 
4to.. three parts, i. pp. 23; ii. pp. 31; iii. pp. 32. 

1690. F—The Muses Farewell to Popery and Slavery, &c. 
London, 8vo., pp. 224, and Appendix, pp. 20. 

1698. G—Poems on Afiairs of State. Part the Third. 
8. L., 8vo., pp. 312. 

1703-7. H—Poems on Affairs of State. In 4 vols., 
London. Vol. i. in two parts (fifth edition, 
i. pp. 267,* and Part oe i. hb, pp. 264; vol. ii., 
pp- 471; vol. iii, 1704, pp. 468; and v yl. iv, 
pp. 468. 


—Rome London, 8yo., 


295 


Eighty- Six Loyal Poems [N. 


Svo., 
1703), 
170. 3, 
» 1707, 


* It is noteworthy that in all the editions there is an 
error in the paging : pp. 225 to 244 are left out, 








1705. I—A New Collection of Poems relating to State 
Affairs |the pirated edition]. London, 8vo., pp. 591. 
Perfect copies of H. are by no means common, 

and I recently met with one from ical library 

in which the third volume was by G., 

quite independent work 4" 8. xi. 

1, and 5 8S. v. 520). scasionally copies in five 

volumes are to be met fifth volume of 

Edward Ward’s miscell: being 

added to the ordinary f of State 

poems. The title of this volume is “ Collection of 

Historic rl an l State Po ms, a i 7 the Fifth 

Volume of Mi L , Svo., 1717.” 
By the A.tex. Garpyryeg, Esq, I 

have examined an interesting copy of what appears 

to be a second issue of E., havin the back of 
the title-page the follow i nent : 

“ There is now printed a Continua of these Poems, 
Satyrs, Songs, Xc., under ¢! le of 4 land Third 
I ncluved the most 


Collection of Poe 

valuable private F irs of State, that 
have been done since , 166 30 never before 
Printed. Price of ¢ 
This to decide tIM- 
BAULT’S suggest . I three 
parts were printed. To the kindness of W. Cuap- 
PELL, Esq., I i ted for four 
editions of C., ruish it 
from B., with which it is ofter nfounded. F. was 
a second time issued, wi ith a new tith -page and 
preface, in 1687, as “ Part the Second.’ , Th 3 is the 


volume mentioned in “ N. & Q.,” 5™ §. v. 520. 


see 


writings 


lumes 


courtesy of 


Wiica 
ch, 


seems 


A badger once did ravag 
Abhorr’d Abhorrers, h y 
A bony lad came to the Cour 
About the time that I shall | 
A Butcher's son Judge Capital 
I, 434. 
Accept my Lord, of this small glittering thing, H, 
A certain Brewer, whose liquor of life H, ii 
A certain Priest on hoarde lup H, i 
A Cloud of \ Win "and emor . 
Adieu to my Title, of Savic our o’th Natior 
A dunghill cock was raking in the 
I, 316 
Aesop o’ercome with wind and spleen, 
A fatal war two angry sisters wag’d, H, 
A fierce dispute ’twi xt Bi i l. 
A fierce wild Be ar, of monstrous size and force, H, 
J, 318. 
After two sittings now our; Lady State D, ii 
i. 54; I, 50. 
Again my muse— 


D, ii. 21 : 


rida ot Ni t ii 


i.1; 
nor fear the steepy F ght, H, iv. 
A generous race of croking Frogs, H, ii. 
A half famisht wolf me ot w jolly f fat dog 
A Hare did once int rarde Bt J 
A Hawk that of yore, H, ii 
Ah Cruel bloody Fate ! C, 
Ah Cruel i loody Tom ! 
A He ree and Asa were journeying on their way, H, ii. 49; 
I, 316. 
Ah Ralei gh, when thou didst thy breath re 
H, i. 84. 
A lab’ring swain had been at work, H, ii. 6 
A land there is, as Maps do tell, H, ii. 74. 
Alas! what has this poor Animal done, A, 31. 


sign D, 
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Alas what is like to become of the Plot, C, 204. 

Alas! what thing can hope Death’s hand to scape, A, 78. 

A late expedition to Oxford was made UH, ii. 268. 

Albion, disclose thy drowsy eyes, and see H, iv. 132. 

Algernon Sidney fills this Tomb: E, ii. 17; H, i. 175; 

, 133. 

All hail Great Prince! whom every Miracle B, 349. 

All hail to London fair Town, C, 27. 

All men have Follies, which they blindly Trace, G, 90. 

All my Endeavours, all my Hopes depend G, 48; H, 
ii. 138 ; I, 341. 

All private Wranglings and Intestine Jars, G, 102. 

All the materials are the same, H, iv. 114. 

A lusty Horse, not long ago, H, ii. 65. 

A Medley of Ruffians, bound up in a Band, F, 167. 

A mighty great Fleet the like was neerseen H, i. 8, 
263 ; I, 275. 

A mighty Lion heretofore, H, ii. 100 

A mighty Weesil of renown, H, ii. 72. 

A milk white Rogue immortal and unhang’d, H, ii. 92. 

Among the little pages that were sent H, iv. 66. 

Among the race of Englands modern Peers, H, iii. 144. 

Among the writing race of modern Wits, H, iii. 147. 

An aged Fox that ravaged woods and plains, H, ii. 61. 

An apple fallen from a tree H, ii. 85. 

An argument proving the Cevennois rebels. H, iii. 432. 

And hast thou left old Jemmy in the lurch ! H, ii. 258 ; 
I, 479. 

And must the Hero that redeem’d our land, H. ii. 469. 

And now this tale, thus far being ended, H, iv. 428. 

And now tis time; for their officious haste, D, i. 23; 
H, i. 6; I, 6. 

And since men wandering in a wood by night, H, 
ii. 105. 

And you, auspicious Prince, our other care, H, ii. 412. 

A new spout to quench the fire, H, iii. 192. 

An Invasion from Dutchland is all the discourse, F. 139. 

Annals and Statues have the Hero grac’d, H, ii. 417. 

A number of P——s, though poor ones tis true, H, ii. 
8397 ; I, 489. 

A Papist dy'd, as ’twas Jehovah's will, E, i. 7; H, iii. 3; 
I, 386; F, 117. 

A Parliament with one consent E, i. 19; H, iii. 265; 
I, 459; F, 129. 

A peaceful sway the great Augustus bore H, i. }, 8. 

A Poll and Land tax are now coming forth, H, ii. 400. 

Apollo concern’d to see the transgressions H, i. 206; 
I, 152. 

A Pox on the Pope, with his damn’d bald Pate, A, 48. 

A Pox on the Whigs we’l now grow wise A, 75. 

Appear thou mighty Bard, to open view: E, i. 17; 
H, 16, 128 ; F, 20. 

A Prison, or an Isle, are much the same; B, 314; H, 
iv. 381. 

A Protestant Muse yet a lover of Kings E,i. 13; H, iii. 
194; F, 47; I, 462. 

A Protestant Priest, a man of great fame, H, iii. 361. 

Are these the Popes Grand Tools? A, 47. 

Arise my Muse, and to my tuneful Lyre G, 63. 

Arise, 0 thou once Mighty Charles, arise, B, 96. 

Arserat ut meritis Regia Alba ast impia flammis, H, 
iii. 377. 

Art come, sweet Prince? Wilt once more deign to chear 
B, 264. 

Art thou return’d my sister Concubine, H, iv. 388. 

Asa young Lawyer many years will drudg, H, iv. 55. 

As brave Sir Rooke Tholouse did beat, H, iv. 113. 

Ascend, Alecto, from thy Den, and come A, 40. 

As Citizens that to their Conquerors yield, D, i. 11; 
H, i. b, 30. 

As Cullen drove his Sheep along H, i. 132. 

As distant Thunder in a rowling Cloud, B, 351. 





As down the torrent of an angry Flood, E, ii. 18; F, 116: 
H, i. b, 152 ; I, 226. : 

A Session of Lovers was held t’ other day, H, ii. 156. 

As fair Olinda beneath a shady tree 4H, ii. 266. 

As Hodge and Dick, who lately came. H, iv. 113. 

As I a walking was the other day, H, iii. 196. 

As in a dream our thinking Monarch lay, H, ii. 317. 

As Indians, when a valued Hero dies, H, iv. 365. 

As in the days of yore were odds H, i. 4, 41. 

As in those Nations, where they yet Adore G, 108. 

As I was walking, reading in a Book, B, 1. 

As I went by St. James’s I heard a bird sing, F, Sup., 
16; H, iii. 267. 

As leaves which from the trees blown down H, i. b, 227. 

As May in all her Youthful dress, C, 251. 

As Mother Cook went t’ other day F, 191. 

As ay Gallants in the scriveners hands, H, iii. 35; I, 
394. 

As on his Death bed grasping Strephon lay, H, i. 4, 253. 

As Popish Farriers use t’ imploy B, 21. 

As reading of Romances did inspire H, i. }, 238. 

As restless on my bed one night I lay, H, i. 220. 

- the late character of Godlike men, F, 5; H,i.b, 115; 

, 204. 
As t’ other night in bed I thinking lay, E, ii. 5; H,i. 137. 
As we were ranging upon the salt seas, C, 346. 
BE. S. 
(To be continued.) 


EXTRACTS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE 
BURGH OF GLASGOW, 1573-1642. 
The volume which has recently been issued by the 
Scottish Burgh Records Society, entitled Extracts 


from the Records of the Burgh of Glasgow, a.p. 


1573-1642, contains much that cannot fail to be of 
interest to every student of history. Although 
many of the entries possess only a local value, in 
so far as they furnish data for contrasting the pre- 
sent with the past history of the city of Glasgow, 
there are others that relatively have a national im- 
portance. Of these a few perhaps may fitly find a 
place in the columns of “ N. & Q.” 

Whatever changes may have taken place in com- 
munities and institutions within the last three hun- 
dred years, we find many entries that bear sad testi- 
mony to the inherent conservatism of human nature. 
The crimes and follies of those early days are much 
the same as we find them now reported in the daily 
newspapers. The proverbial “wife-beater” of 
modern times has long ago been anticipated ; nor 
can we say that the gentler sex is altogether free 
from blame, as the following entry, dated August 
13, 1574, will show (p. 19) :— 

“Margaret Kynlocht, seruand to James Boyd, and 
Florence Conyghame, spous to Johne Stirlyng, ar baytht 
fund in the wrang and amerchiament of court, viz., the 
said Margaret for the iniuring of the said Florens, call- 
and hir preistis huyr, befoir Vitsonsdaye last ; and the 
said Florens, for the stryking of the said Margaret on 
the bak with hir nevis, the x of August instant; and 
dwm gevin thairon.” 

Another entry, under date October 25, 1575, is 
not without its moral (p. 43) :-— 

‘“« Niniane Swan is fund in the wrang for trublans done 
be him to Marione Symsoun in stryking of hir witht ane 
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tangis and castyng hir down to the erd, vpone the xxij 
daye of October instant, and siclik the said Marione 
decernit for spitting vpoun the said Ninianes face the 
said daye, and dwme gevin thairupon.” 

A fight between two women is thus reported, 
under date January 21, 1588-9 (p. 127) :— 

“ Jonete Bogill, spous to James Craig, is decernit in 

ane wrang and amerchiament of court for the hurting of 
Jonete Clogy, spous of Johne Cuthbert, on the heid with 
ane stane to the effusion of hir bluid in grite quantitie ; 
and siclyk the said Jonete Clogy is decernit in ane wrang 
for streking of the saide Jonete Bogyll on the halfatt 
and ruiging of hir courch af hir heid, and dume gevin 
thairupon.” 
I may mention that the word courch = cap is 
still used among the Gaelic-speaking population 
of Scotland. In not a few instances first offences 
were punished by banishment from the city ; but 
if the offender was found a second time breaking 
the law his punishment was certainly severe 
enough. In illustration the following entry, under 
date August 24, 1599, may be given (p. 197) :— 

“George Mitcaell, being apprehendit for thift, is de- 
cernit of his confessioune that gif ever he be apprehen- 
dit within this citie in tyme cumyng to be brunt on the 
schoulder and cheik, and to want ane lug out of his heid, 
and dome gevin thairwpoune.” 

The free use of the qguhynger is not an un- 
common item; and perhaps, upon the whole, 
keeping in view the wonderful increase in its size 
and population, the crime of Glasgow is less to- 
day than it was three hundred years ago. 

From the entry under date August 21, 1574 
(p. 21), it would appear that no meat was to be 
sold on Sundays “ efter nyne houris,” and one of the 
baillies “ with ane officer and sum vther honest men” 
were to make an inspection of the town to see if this 
statute was being duly observed. From subse- 
quent entries, however, we learn that there were 
men who, no doubt in their desire for gain, were 
fined for its non-observance. In fact, it would 
appear that Sunday was at one time a day for 
buying and selling (see p. 48, under date March 
27, 1576). However, under date October 3, 1577, 
we find an ordinance passed by the Council abolish- 
ing Sunday markets (p. 63) :— 

“ And als thai inhibit that thair be na marcatt keipit 
on the Sondaye fra this daye furtht, vndir the pane of 
escheting of the guddis presentit and sauld.” 

Unlike our modern notions of having every- 
thing reported in the newspapers, especially the 
proceedings of meetings convened for the despatch 
of public business, the following statute, under 
date October 10, 1575, is curious (p. 40) :— 

“‘Ttem, it is statute and ordanit be the provest, baillies 
and counsale, that gif ony persone of the counsale hap- 
pinnis to revele ony thing spokin or tretit in counsale 





as counsale, salbe removit of the counsale and neuir in | 


tymes cuming to be admittit vpon the counsale agane bot 
haldin [in] infame and thair fredomes callit doun ” 

The sale of a Bible is thus entered, under date 
January 29, 1582-3 (p. 100) :— 


*« Archibald Siller is decernit and ordanit be ayth of 
partie, referrit thairto, to delyuir to John Sehakschaw 
ane bybill, and Johnn Schakschaw decernit to delyuer 
to Archibald Siller ane boll of beir, with xl money for 
the said bybill, within xl dayes.” 

The advantages to be gained from being con- 
nected with a city burgess even extended to matri- 
monial affairs, as the following, dated September 19, 
1584, will show (p. 110) :— 

“‘Waltir Thomesoun, merchand, is maid burges and 
freman of the burgh and citie of Glasgu, and hes geivin 
his aith of fidelitie thairto and componit with him for 
his fienes, geif he marie ane burges dochtir vjéi. xiijs. 
iiijd., and geif he marie nocht ane burges mannes dochtir 
xiijli. xiijs. iiijd.” 

The “ Buik of Nurtour,” referred to in the fol- 
lowing entry, dated March 31, 1590, is no doubt 
the one by Rhodes, and reprinted in our own day 
by the E. E. Text Society (p. 150) :— 

“The quhilk day, James Blakburne, merchand, is 
decernit and ordanit, be aith of pairtie referrit thairto, 
to content and pay to Thomas Kneland the soume of 
sextene schillingis money, within terme of law, for the 
hyre of ane hors to Lanerek, quhilk he promesit to 
satisfie the said Thomas thairfoir twa yeiris syn or 
therby, and absoluit the said James fra fourtie schillingis, 
for the price of ane buik, callit the Buik of Nurtour, 
allegit borrowit be the said James fra him, and that in 
respect of his aith referrit thairto be the said Thomas.” 


From an entry dated Oct. 11, 1595 (p. 171), 
we learn that “the herveist is nocht endit bot 
present in hand and can nocht be knawin how the 
priceis of victuallis ar sa deir,” a very significant 
commentary on the temperature of the previous 
summer. As the effect of this we find, under 
date Dec. 6 of the same year, precautions taken 
“in respect of the greit derth of the victuall.” 
The information contained in the following ex- 
tract, dated Sept. 7, 1605, is both singular and 
amusing (p. 233) :— 


“John M‘Clelland, beand apprehendit as suspect of 
thift and challengit thairfoir, and be the clemencie and 
grit mercie of the proveist, baillies, and counsall of this 
burgh was put to libertie and fred out of the tolbuithe 
and prissownhous thairof, ypone conditioune give ever 
he sould be found within the town agane to be hangit 
without ane assys, as the act maid thairvpone of his 
awin consent the auchteine day of Januar 1605 yeiris at 
mair lenthe beiris; and being now laitlie apprehendit 
and to vnderly ane assys the day and dait heirof for 
sindrie crymis of thift, and be wertew of the eaid act 
justlie to suffer deathe, nevirtheles the proveist, baillies, 
and counsall, desolat of ane executour, to execute the 
hie justice [on] malefactouris, hes acceptit admitit and 
resaveit the said John to be thair executour in the said 
justiciarie, and hes dispensit with the sail act and crymis 
of thift commitit be him for acceptatioune of the said 
office. Quhilk office the said John hes acceptit, lykas 
be the tennour heirof acceptis the samin in and ypone 
him, and bindis and obleissis him cairfullie and dili- 
gentlie to attend and awayt thairvpone, and give evir he 
eschew heireftir or leif the said office grantis and con- 
sentis that he be hangit to the deid, but ane assyse, 
auhairever he may be apprehendit, and bindis and 
oblessis him nevir to depairt out of this towne to na 
pairt to execut the said office without the speciall leif 
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ani licence of the said proveist, baillies, and counsall 


had to that eff fect.’ 

In connexion with the foregoing, the following 
ace’ was passed, from which it will be seen that, 
is John M‘Clelland’s office was not likely to pro- 
cure him respect, the next best thing the Council 
could do for him was to protect him from insult :— 

“The same d the proveist baillies and counsall 





hee conelodit, statut, and ordainit that give ony per- 
in this burgh, young or auld, abuisis the said 


soune witl 
John, ather be word or deid, that thai sall incurre the 
paine and penaltie of fyve pundis money, and give ony 


nanis pe nis dois the samin the father of the bairne or 


og f the servand to pay the said vniaw to the said 
John M‘Clelland, executour of the hie justice.” 

Of the added “ Extracts from the Accounts,” 
the following may be noted :— 


um Hammiltoun for scurgeing of ane 
» towne ijs. 
eris for dowking of Jonet Fawside xid. 
Item, on Fastrinis ewin, to ane fule with the treyn 
suerd xviijd 
Item, to the pyper callit : Ry all Dayis for p laying xviijd. 
Gevin to the toune menstralles samekill blew clayth as 
to by tua coittis, and for crammasy to be the townes 
armes to be putt thairon, and for makyng  thairof 


“Gevin to a 
woman throw 
Item, to the off 


iiij 4ib. xve. 
Item, to Malcolm Hammiltoun, for ete of ane wod 
hussy throw the toune _... vs. 


Item, gifin to John Neill, cordoner, younger, for fute 
ballis to the town at Fastrenis evin, conforme to the 
ald vse XXvjs. Viijd. 

Item, to twa menstralleis qu uha did 'p slay i in John Rowatis 
on Witsontysdaye ane ms: lviijs.” 
Tt will be observed, from one of the foregoing 

items, that 5s. was paid for “ scurgeing of ane wod 

hussy.” As this is the highest fee paid—the next 
approaching to it being 3s. 4d.— perhaps we ought to 
read “ wod” meaning “mad.” If this be so, 
it is a sad picture of the treatment the insane were 
then subjected to. 

Two other items 
the famous men menti 
first named to be the aut 

Traq dies = 

“ Ttem, to four pur Dutchmen quhom Sir William Alex- 
ander tuik vj li. xiijs. iiijd. 

Item. to maister Zacharias en for ane termes annual 
of 3 m. on Ixxx li.” 

Altogether the volume is one of great interest, 
and its publication reflects credit on the editor, 

Mr. J. D. Marwick, the respected Town Clerk of 

the city of Glasgow. 8. 


vy be quoted for the sake of 
ned in them, for I take the 
hor of The Monarchicke 
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MILTON AND PROF. CRAIK. 


mn. &¢Q." 1 i. 18, we read that even in 
“ books of competent workmen, books which are the 
result of honest labour and research . . . there are 
many things incomplete, many things erroneous. 
But it is the interest of every man that such books 





class will be sure of insertion in our columns.” En- 
couraged by the above assurance, I would now call 
attention to the biography of John Milton in 
The Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography 


(Wm. Mackenzie, London, Glasgow, and Edin- 
burgh), edited by John Francis Waller, LL.D. 


In a biographical dictionary of all places, readers 
have a right to expect accurate information, even 
in minor matters; and it is somewhat strange that 
Prof. Craik (the writer of the article) should have 
fallen into the errors he has. At p. 376, col. 2 
(vol. iii.), we find the following :— 

“ Milton married again in 1656; but this second wife, 
Mary, daughter of a Captain Woodcock, of Hackney, 
to whom he appears to have been fondly attached, died 
within a year.” 

The Christian name of this wife is generally 
given as Catherine, and she did not die till 
Feb. 10, 1657-8, fully fifteen months after her 
marriage. Of the third wife Prof. Craik writes, 
“he married Elizabeth, daughter of a Cheshire 
gentleman, Sir Edward Minshull.” Prof. Masson 

than whom, all will allow, there is no higher 
authority on Miltonic matters) says she was the 
daughter of one Ralph Minshull, of a good family. 
Regarding Milton’s blindness we read, in the Dic- 
tionary (p. 377, col. 1) :— 

“ He had been attacked by a threatening of blindness 
so early as the year 1644; his right eye continued to 
serve him after he lost the use of the other; but at last, 
in 1654, he found himself in utter darkness.” 

According to Prof. Masson the blindness had 
become serious before his removal to Petty France, 
and was total about the middle of 1652, that is, 
two years before the date assigned by Prof. Craik. 
On the same page (col. 2) occurs another error in 
dates. Paradise Lost— 

“was published along with his Samson Agonistes in 
1671. In the preceding year he had given to the world, 
in a quarto volume, a J/istory of Britain coming down 
to the Norman conquest, in six books, four of them, 
however, written before his appointment as secretary ; 
and also a treatise on logic in Latin, Artis Logice 
Plenior Institutio, ad P. Rami methodum concinnata.” 
Here we are given plainly to understand that the 
logic treatise was published in the same year 
as the History; in fact, however, it did not make 
its appearance till 1672, two years later. 

It may be said some of these are trifling slips. 
So be it. They are yet errors, and errors such as 
should not be found in a book of so much pre- 
tension. Witiiam Georce Biack 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 

Cnarneco (2 Henry VI., Act ii. sc. 3.)— 
Warburton thinks this wine might have had its 
name from growing in a district in Spain abound- 
ing with the charneca, a kind of turpentine tree 


should be rendered as complete as possible ; and | (say Pistacea lentiscus), or from a certain flavour 


whatever tends to illustrate or correct works of that 


resembling it ; 


‘but, as Steevens (quoting Europ. 
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wwe 
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Mag. for March, 1794) very properly remarks, 
Charneco is the name of a village near Lisbon 
where this wine was made. In Don T. Lopez's 
Mapa General del Regno de Portugal (1778), the 
village of Charneco, or rather Charneca, is placed 
between Lisbon and Lamiar; and it may have 
possibly derived its name from the Portuguese 
charnéca, « sandy and barren land, also an un- 
frequented cross path. R. 5. Cuarnock, 
Autun. 


“Do WITHAL.”— 
“1 "ll speak of frays, 
Like a fine bragging youth, and tell quaint lies, 
How honourable ladies sought my love, 
Which I denying, they fell sick and died ; 
I could not do withal.”— Merchant of Venice, iii. 4. 

Here “I could not do withal” =I could not 
help it. Gifford, in a note on “do withal ” (Silent 
Woman, v. 1, ad init.), has collected numerous 
instances, which leave no doubt as to the meaning 
of the expression. 

I do not find, however, that any one has 
attempted to explain how it got that meaning ; it 
seems that “withal” here stands for “ there- 
withal,” and “ with ” has the meaning of “ against,” 
as in “ withstand,” “‘ withdraw,” see Dr. Morris’s 
English Accidence, pp. 204, 206. Then “I could 
not do withal” will mean “I could do nought 
against it,” the suffix “-a]” being here merely 
intensitive. F. J. V. 





“OTHELLO,” Act iv. sc. 2 :— 

“* Patience, thou young and rose-lipp’d cherubim ; 

Aye, there, look grim as hell.” 

Johnson makes Othello here apostrophize 
Patience. This seems very forced and inapplicable. 
I venture to suggest that possibly the words were 
meant as addressed to Desdemona, who first 
blushes at Othello’s gross accusations. He then 
bursts out in admiration of her beauty : and then, 
when she looks gravely indignant, challenges her 
to “look grim as hell.” We often find him thus 
suddenly alternating between ardent love and 
jealous fury. I may perhaps make too free with 
the received text, but I venture to alter it thus :— 

“Turn thy complexion ! there ! 
Patience !—thou young and rose-lipp’d cherubim ! 
—Ay, there! look grim as hell!” 
me BF 


_ “Cuartestr” (5" §. vi. 345.) —Perhaps the mean- 
ing of Shakspeare will appear more clearly from 
the provincial use of this word. In the north and 
west of England chary means “ sparing,” “ par- 
simonious,” not, as our dictionaries generally 
Interpret the word, “cautious” or “sad.” In 
Lancashire it was customary to say that a person 
was chary, i.e. sparing, of his money, and in this 
sense it was almost exclusively used. Miss Baker 
has “ chary, sparing, careful.” In meaning, there- 
fore, it was the exact opposite of “ prodigal.” 





Shakspeare, then, appears to mean that the maid 
who was most sparing in her advances during the 
day is prodigal enough of them, “if she unmask 
her beauty to the moon.” I find, on consulting 
Bailey’s Dict. (1724) and Dyche’s (1758), that 
both explain the word as equivalent to “ sparing.” 
This meaning, then, was not provincial even so 
late as the middle of the last century. J. D. 
Belsize Square. 


Sentiment AT Rome.—In a very interesting 
and instructive article in the Saturday Review for 
the 28th ult., under the above title, the writer 
gives a review of that “most singular charm” 
which the inner soul conjures up, or which appeals 
to the imagination, on the first visit to this “ his- 
torical centre of human life.” We have the senti- 
ment of Du Bellay, as translated by Spenser ; the 
“learned Poggius,” as quoted by Gibbon; Mon- 
taigne both before and after he became, by diploma, 
civis Romanus; Chateaubriand, to whom “nothing 
but ruin seems to flourish in a soil composed of 
the dust of the dead and of the ashes of empire ” ; 
in whose eyes, as in Byron’s, “ History, with all her 
volumes vast, hath but one page,” “and on that 
is written, sic transit gloria.” Centuries before 
these men were born there came, A.D. 633,— 


“whilst Sigebert still governed the kingdom, out of 
Ireland a holy man called Fursey, renowned both for his 
words and actions, and remarkable for singular virtues, 
being desirous to live a stranger for our Lord wherever 
an opportunity should offer."—Bede, Leccles. Hist., 
cap. xix. 

We are further told that he “indulged in 
heavenly studies” ; that he 


“ fell into a trance, and quitting his body from the even- 
ing till the cock crew, he was found worthy to behold 
the choirs of angels, and to hear the praises that are 
sung in heaven, &c., and that the saints shall advance 
from one virtue to another.” —Jb. 


Of him also it is told that, visiting the Eternal 
City,— 

“Beatus vero Furseus exequens iter per offendicula 
Burgundiz, per pericula Italiz, per assaltus Passerellz, 
per fraudes Papiw, per perfidiam Sutriz, per insidias 
Carbonell, gaudens et letus, sine impedimento, per 
singulas Civitatis Ecclesias, visitando sancta Sanctorum, 
et exorans ea pro salute totius peccatoris populi; ad 
usque mentem gaudii perveniens astitit, et contemplans 
urbem, pluribus circumstantibus peregrinis, ut mos est, 
ita inquit,O Roma triumphis Apostolorum super exaltata, 
Martyrum rosis decorata, Confessorum liliis candidata, 
Virginum palmis dulcorata, meritis eorundem roborata ; 
Qua tot et tanta contines sancta Sanctorum corpora! 
esto salvata; ut numquam succumbat auctoritas tua, 
Sanctorum Patrum dignitate et sapientia hactenus 
roborata, qua corpus Christi videlicet, Beata Mater 
ecclesia viget solidata. Sic locutus genua flexit, et per 
totam convallem illam ad usque gradus Ecclesixw 8. Petri 
properavit, quod penes se habebat viaticum, pauperibus 
erogavit, ac iterum flexis, riganeque marmoreum, ut 
est pavimentum rivulis lacrymarum, ad corpus usque 
8. Petri pervenit ; ibique multas orationum preces pro 
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se et totius mundi salute effudit,” &c.—Colgan, AA. SS., 
tom. i. p. 83. 
mh 


Cork. 


Mapame D’Arstay’s “ Diary.”—Much of the 
interest of this diary arises from its recording 
events in the every-day life of persons whose public 
or professional careers are well known, and who 
are throughout referred to by their real names 
without any attempt at disguise. 

The same freedom was not in all cases observed 
towards characters of lesser note, and it might be 
well if the identity of those mentioned under 
fictitious names could be ascertained. One of 
these, the gentleman spoken of in the Diary as 
Mr. Fairly, was, according to Mr. J. Heneage 
Jesse, the Hon. Stephen Digby, son of William, 
fifth Baron Digby. He was Queen’s chamberlain 
and master of St. Katharine’s Hospital (Memoirs 
of the Reign of George III, vol. iii. 48, note). 
For what reason his name was withheld it is 
difficult to surmise, especially as Miss Burney 
herself refers to this appointment to St. Katharine’s 
under date 1788 (Diary, iv. 239), giving a clue 
that might easily have led to discovery. I imagine 
that the name of Miss Fuzilier, who became his 
second wife,. is also fictitious, as otherwise the 
attempt to conceal the identity of Col. Digby 
would have been transparent. This appears the 
more likely as his first wife is referred to as Lady 
; and it is noticeable that neither Mr. Fairly’s 
name nor that of Miss Fuzilier is mentioned in 
the biographical accounts at the end of the 
volumes. 

The real name of Mr. Turbulent has also most 
likely to be discovered. Cuartes WYLIE. 


Misuse or Worps.—1. Expect for suspect. I 
think I can remember this misuse first becoming 
common about fifteen yearsago. Before that time 
uneducated persons made the mistake ; but now 
it is really quite usual to hear educated persons 
“Is that Mr. Blank?” asks one. “I 
expect it is,” is the reply. Of course expectancy 
implies futurity. “I expect Mr. Blank will come 
to-morrow,” is right; but not “I expect he is 
here already.” One can only suspect that. 

2. Over for above. English travellers, who pub- 
lished books about the United States thirty. or 
forty years ago, used to criticize the peculiar words 
and phrases they met with, and they cited as a 
Yankeeism this misuse of over, which, within the 
last few years, has been so generally taken up by 
Englishmen. We used to hear of So-and-So being 
“above forty years old.” Now he is said to be 


do s0. 


“over forty.” If a general has more than ten 
thousand men under his command, his army, we 
are told, is “over ten thousand strong.” In an 





official table of cab-fares I find that, “ if hired by 
distance, a driver cannot be compelled to drive 


over six miles.” The compiler of the table meant 
that he could not be compelled to drive more than, 
or beyond, that distance. He can be compelled 
to drive over it. 

3. Fast for quick. This misuse of the word 
fast used also to be quoted as a Yankeeism. Now 
it has become almost universal here. In old days 
we drove fast in a quick coach to Brighton. Now 
we go by a “ fast train.” We sometimes spoke of 
a “fast friend,” using the word in the German 
But fast, relating to speed, was 


sense of fest. 
J. Dixon, 


always an adverb. 


Str Josnva Reyrnoips.—Observing with regret 
that a note of mine (“N. & Q.,” 1* 5S. xii. 473), 
1855, has been reprinted in the Transactions of 
the Devonshire Association for this year, I wish to 
be allowed to correct the statement there made, as 
it conveys a false impression. The MSS. which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds left behind were divided 
among the members of the family. Some of the 
most important fell to the lot of his niece, Theophila 
Palmer (Mrs. Gwatkin), and have been used by 
Mr. Cotton and Mr. Leslie. The MS. volume 
which was at Torrington in 1855 contained notes 
of travel in Flanders, and was only partially in 
Sir Joshua’s handwriting. This has since been 


sold. Other MSS., containing payments of his 
works and general observations, came to my 
uncles. Part were sold many years ago by Mr. 


afterwards Sir) James F. Palmer, and part are 
still in the possession of Mr. Robert 8. Palmer. 
Freperic T. Cosy. 
Litton Cheney, Dorchester. 


American Memoranpa.— There are some 
details for American local history to be found in 
the Quaker works. Thus, in “ A Collection of Testi- 
monies concerning several Ministers of the Gospel 
amongst the Friends, called Quakers, Deceased,” 
London, 1760, is an account of several Friends who 
visited the States. At p. 247 Elizabeth Rawlinson 
is described as visiting in her ministry New Eng- 
land, Rhode Island, &c. At p. 338 is an account 
of Abraham Farrington, of Philadelphia, who came 
on a mission in 1757, and died in London. 
Hype CLarRKE. 


INTERESTING Bett.—At Norton, near Baldock, 
Hertfordshire, there is a bell with the inscription : 
+ + SANCTE. PETRE. ORA . PRO. NOBIS. 

On the shoulder are the emblems of the Evan- 
gelists. I believe the only other bell with these 
is at Impington, Cambridgeshire. 
Henry T. TItvey. 
Caius Coll., Camb. 


PARALLEL PassacEs.— 

“Un jour Diane chassa en ces lieux un sanglier plus 
grand et plus furieux que celui de Calydon. Son dos 
étoit armé d'une soie dure, aussi hérissée et aussi horrible 
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que les piques d’un bataillon.”—Fénelon, Fable xxvi., 
Chasse de Diane, t. i. p. 368. Ed. Hachette, Paris, 1872. 
Does not that passage remind one of Otway’s 
lines /— 
“Forth from the thicket rushed another boar, 
So large, he seemed the tyrant of the woods, 
With all his dreadful bristles raised on high ; 
They seemed a grove of spears upon his back.’’ 
Henri GAvssERoN. 
Ayr Academy. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


JOHN HOWE'S CONNEXION WITH LANCASHIRE. 
A feeling of veneration seems always involun- 
tarily to attach itself to the memory of the truly 
admirable John Howe, the author of The Blessed- 
ness of the Righteous, whose gentleness of character, 
akin to that of St. John the Divine, disarmed 
& Wood of all unkindly feeling when penning the 
sketch of his life ; and as to whom, as far as I 
know, Walker has said nothing ungenerous. It 
has not been forgotten in Lancashire that this 
eminent Nonconformist minister was in part edu- 
cated at Winwick, and afterwards ordained there. 
His last biographe r, Prof. Rogers, who has himself 
been long connected with the county, lays claim to 
no further kindred ties between Howe and Lan- 
cashire ; but a claim may be made, and perhaps 
“allowed.” Howe’s father, beneficed at Lough- 
borough, is said to have been driven from that 
parish by Laud ; upon which he betook himself 
with his family to Ireland. When the Irish Re- 
bellion broke out, they fled for refuge to Lanca- 
shire. Calamy says that the family “ settled” in 
the county, “ and there it was that our Mr. Howe 
went through the first rudiments of learning.” 
This is in reference to the Grammar School of Win- 
wick, then under Mr. Ralph Gorst, B.A., after- 
wards Head Master of Macclesfield Grammar 
School. The celebrated Charles Herle, afterwards 
Prolocutor to the Westminster Assembly of Di- 
vines, was then in troubled possession of the rich 
living of Winwick. Some of these personal details 
about Howe are confirmed by the entry of his 
admission as sizar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
—an entry which, by the kindness of the Master 
and Mr. Skeat, I am here enabled to give in a 
correct form :— 
A® Di 1647. 
Maii 19. Johannes Howe, flilius Johannis p sbyteri, 
natus Lughborough in Agro  Leicestrensi 
Literis v. institutus Winwick a M* Gorse 
Anno etatis decimo Septimo, Admissus est 
Sizator sub M'"° flield, Spondente pro eo M' 
Batt. Solvit Collegio 5s. 


From Cambridge, Howe migrated to Oxford, 





when he took the Bachelor's degree in 1649. Three 
years later he proceeded M.A. (July 9, 1652). 
His biographers record that very soon after this 
date he was ordained by the Rev. Charles Herle 
and the ministers of the neighbouring chapelries ; 
or, rather (as Mr. Beamont more truly states 
it), the ministers of the local Classis. One is, of 
course, naturally inquisitive to ascertain why the 
ordination took place in Lancashire. Howe’s bio- 
graphers offer no explanation. But it seems very 
likely to have been due to the fact that Howe had 


a ministerial appointment in the neighbourhood of 
Winwick, viz., some parish in the fourth Lan- 
cashire Classis. A bare notice of the ordination, 
connected with Herle and Winwick, has alone 
been preserved. Calamy relates that Howe used 
to say that he thought few in modern times 
had so primitive an ordination as his, for he 
considered Mr. Herle as a primitive bishop 
(Memorial, ii. 51, ed. 1802). The form of the 
ordination was Presbyterian, that ecclesiastical 
polity being legally in force in Lancashire ; 
but Howe himself was never infected with the 
rigour and intolerance of the party ; a proof of 
which may be found in his speedy removal out of 
their jurisdiction. An account of the ordination 
proceedings, with complete details of Howe’s 
parentage, credentials, examination, and proposed 
destination, is sure to have been recorded in the 
Minutes of the Fourth Lancashire Presbyterian 
Classis (comprising the parishes of Warrington, 
Winwick, Leigh, Holland, and Prescot); but 
these valuable minutes, which have more than a 
merely local importance, have probably been lost. 
Howe is represented as proceeding, soon after his 
ordination, to a sphere of labour at an opposite 
extremity of England, viz. at Great Torrington, 
near Bideford, Devonshire, where, succeeding the 
famous Independent, Lewis Stuckley, he remained 
until called away to be chaplain to Cromwell. 
Nothing has been said about the after-life of the 
elder Howe, indications of whose home are to be 
looked for in the southern or south-western parts 
of Lancashire. There seems good reason to sup- 
pose that the son, in the interval which elapsed 
between the dates of his degrees above alluded to, 
held the cure of the church at St. Helen’s (then 
often called Ellen or Elline, dropping the saint- 
ship), near Prescot, Lancashire. The supposition 
is based upon references to a “Mr. John How,” 
in the orders for payments issued by the com- 
mittee who made provision for the support of 
ministers in the sequestered benefices. From 
these minutes it appears that an annual grant of 
401. was, in 1645 and 1647, made out of the tithes 
of Prescot (sequestered from the Ear! of Derby) 
for increasing the salary of “the minister of St. 
Ellen.” In those years Mr. Richard Maudesley 
was the minister; and there is evidence of his 
remaining there up to 1650. He had been elected 
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by the free consent of the inhabitants ; and his 
sali ary had, when the above-named source of sup- | 
plies failed , been derived from the gratuities of 
his hearers. Early in 1651 “ John How ” appears 
to have succeeded him ; for on March 12, 1650-1, 
the committee increased to 501. the annual pay- 
ment to the chapel, to be taken out of the profits 
of Childwall Rectory (sequestered from James 
Anderton, Esq., “ Papist and Delinquent”), the 
other source having become fruitless ; and this 
payment is said to be “for increase of the main- 
tenance of John How, the present Minister of the 
Congregation Ellins, in the said County, his 
present “mainten’ce being but fiue pounds a yeare.” 
This latter item was derived from interest on sums 
given for the support of a minister (Canon Ra 
Notitia Cestriensis, ii. 207). By a subsequent 
minute, dated Sept. 4, 1651, the local committee 
is ordered to pay “unto Mr. John How, Minister 
of the said Chappell, all arreares of y* said forty 
Pounds a yeare due since y* 25th of December, 
1649, and continue the payment thereof from time 
to time hereafter.” The name is not attached to 
the Harmonious Consent of the Lancashire 
ministers, nor to any subsequent public document 
signed by then 

Some of the Lancashire readers of “N. & Q.,” 
or others interested in Howe, may be able to 
adduce facts with a view of determining whether 
the minister who is mentioned in the above-named 
orders is the famous John Howe, his father, or 
another of the name. Evidence of the death of 
the elder Howe would simplify the question. The 
surname Howe was a very unusual one in Lanca- 
shire at that time. Out of many thousands of 
names of the inhabitants of Southern Lancashire 
examined by the writer of this paper, only one 
William Haw, or How—has been discovered, he 
being an inhabitant of Manchester in 1641-2. It 
should be added that in the Loughborough regis- 
ters (1628-30) the elder Howe is called “ Mr. 
John How, Preacher”; and that his son used, 
until his later days, How and Howe indiscrimi- 
nately. (See 4 Wood’s Athen., ed. Bliss, iv. 489 ; 
Rogers’s Life of Howe, 1863, PP. 16 seq., 437 seq. ; 
Beamont’s Winwick, 1876, pp. 39 seq.; and 
Plundered Ministers’ Minutes.) 

Jonun E. 


of 


ines’s 


SAILEY. 
Stretford, near Manchester. 


RippeE.ts or Newnovse, Sc OTLAND.— Can any 
one inform me, through “N. & Q.,” of the?an- 
cestry of the Riddells of } Newhouse, one of whom 
married the heiress of Glen Riddells? One writer 
believes they were an early offshoot of the Riddells 
of Riddell. Is that correct? How many descents 
of this line? Who was the first “of Newhouse” ? 
Is their pedigree in print? By whom now repre- 


sented ? G. T. Rippet.. 
Bridgton, Maine, U.S, America. 


| Vicror Huco’s “ Notre Dame pe Paris.” 
What are the nearest English equivalents for the 
| following phrases, all of which I conclude to be 
|argot? Those I have italicized I cannot find in 
and the others, I suppose, have a 


any dictionary, 


ls 

| different meaning from their literal dictionary 
| one :— 

| “C'était le royaume d'argot les courteaux de bou- 
| ta ache, les coquillarts, les Aubins, les sabouleux, les 
| calots, les francs-mitoux, les polissons, les piétres, les 
| capons, Jes malingreux, les rifod?s, les ma diers, les 
| narquois, les orphelins, les archisupp5ts, les cagouz ; 
| dénombrement 4 fatiguer Homére.’”’—Bk. ii. ch. iii. 
should like to know if English students of 
| French as a rule find Victor Hugo difficult. 


aa aking for myself, if I read a page of Le Sage 

r Madame de Sévigné, and then turn to Hugo or 
oe eg I almost seem to be reading a different 
languag Both these eminent writers would 
almost appear to search the dictionary for difficult 
words! I wonder if a Frenchman finds the same 
difference between, say, Addison and Dickens, or 
Swift and Thackeray. What says M. Gustave 
Masson or M. Henri Gavsseron ? 

JONATHAN BovucuIEr. 
Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Corxs.—Can you tell me what the two following 
coins are from the description I will try to give of 
them ?7— 

(1.) Obverse,—Shield surmounted by a crown ; 
on the shield a snake and an eagle ; round the 


edge of the coin the letters, M. THER. D.G.R. 
I1.H.B.R.A.A.D.MED. (What do these 
letters stand for?) Reverse,— 

MEZZO 

SOLDO, 

1777. 


Round the edge is a wreath. The coin is ill 
shaped, and of a dull reddish colour. 

(2.) Obverse,—Mitred figure of a man, with a 
book in one hand and a crosier in the other ; at 
his feet a lamb; round the edge, “ Artis nostre 
conditor.” teverse, —Shield, on which is a 
lamb (?) and three stars, surmounted by an owl; 
round the edge, “ Leeds halfpenny, 1791.” Size 


rather larger than a halfpenny and made of 
bronze. H. E. J. 
Mr. Scrrro Squire.—In a pedigree of the 


Bacons of Hessett, given by Dr. Davy, occurs this 
remark :— 

“This coat of arms of William and Stephen Bacon 
was granted to them and their heirs, temp. Henry V., a8 
appears by Mr. Scipio Squire's book.” 

Can any one give me information about him and 
his book ? 

Sir Toomas Wirtnerineton’s CoLLecTIoN.— 
For the early descents in the Bacon pedigree Dr. 
Davy gives as the authority a register of Binham 
Priory, in the possession of Sir Thomas Withering- 
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ton, late one of the Commissioners of the Great 

Seal. Where is Sir T. Witherington’s collection 

now? Where is the register? I shall be grateful 

for any information. Wrii1am Cooke, F.S.A. 
The Hill House, Wimbledon, S.W. 


Sroxs Worsuir.—May I inquire what are the 
principal books written in English or French on 
stone worship, especially in connexion with the 
Beetulia of the Phoenicians, or the names of 
ancient authors referring to this worship ? 


J. B. G. 


GerarD Jonnson.—The bust on Shakspeare’s 
monument in the chancel of the church at Strat- 
ford is said (Knight, p. 542) to have been executed 
by Gerard Johnson,—“ We learn the name of 
the sculptor from Dugdale’s Correspondence, pub- 
lished by Mr. Hamper in 1827.” Can you give 
me any particulars of him? Was he connected 
with Thomas Johnson, an eminent London physi- 
cian, whose English translation of Gerard’s Herbal 
was published in 1633 ? W. W. Morre tt. 

York. 


“Law ess Court.”—A curious custom is men- 
tioned by Camden as having prevailed annually 
at King’s Hill, near Rochford, on the Wednesday 
next after Michaelmas Day, at dawn. A court 
was held, when the proceedings were written in 
charcoal, without the aid of candle, pen, or ink. 
Silence prevailed. The custom seems to have 
been extant in 1820. Is it yet extant, or discon- 
tinued? It is stated to have been a penalty for 
some act of disloyalty or insubordination, and 
that each defaulting tenant paid double rent for 
each hour’s absence from Lawless Court, as it was 
termed, belonging to Combe Manor. 

Cur. Cooke. 


Lapy Cranprassit.—Can any one inform me 
who was Lady Clanbrassil, who, in 1770, presented 
to the Rev. R. Jago, the Warwickshire poet, “a 
little ivory box of her own carving”? It is deli- 
cately turned and carved. James Hamilton, first 
Earl of Clanbrassil, married Henrietta, or Harriet, 
daughter of William Bentinck, first Earl of Port- 
land. This lady was born between 1700 and 1709, 
and if she had lived to 1770 would have been a 
somewhat old lady. Can any one state the date 
of her death, or say if the earl married a second 
time, either according to the English or Irish 
form ? James, the second and last earl, married, 
in 1774, Grace, daughter of Lord Foley. Was 
this his first marriage? Lady Clanbrassil is de- 
scribed as “a lady of title who dare not live in 
England.” Joun Macreay. 

Bicknor Court, Coleford. 


“Guinea Wences.”— Mention is made of these 
as follows :— My brother bas given me some 


have part.”— Autobiography of Mrs. Delany, First 
Series, vol. iii. p. 251. What were they? 
Cartes WYLIE. 


GENEALOGICAL. —Can any of your readers 
inform me as to the family of Montagu to which 
Capt. Montagu, R.N., belonged, whose daughter 
Elizabeth married Philip Parsons, Esq.? (See 
Berry’s Kent Pedigrees, p. 434.) Also, as to Capt. 
Montagu, who died Aug. 27, 1780, at Plaistow, 
aged 972 (See Gentleman’s sat jaxine, 178 , 
p. 389.) And Mrs. Montagu, of Capt. 
Montagu, daughter of Mr. L’Epi of Great 
George Street, Westminster, who died at Hatfield, 
j izine, 1786, 


H. Montacv. 





Sept. 3, 1786! (See Gentleman’s 
vol. ii, p. 812.) 
Athenzum Club, 8. W. 


CLeMeEncin’s Epition or “Down Qurxorr.”— 
Is any reader of “N. & Q.” in possession of the 
copy of Clemencin’s edition of Don Quizote, in 
6 vols., sold at Richard Ford’s sale in 1861, and 
described in the catalogue as containing “ manu- 
script notes by Mr. Ford”? If so, will he lend 
or dispose of it ? H. E. W. 

Atpan Burtuer, the author of The Lives of the 
Saints, was the son of Simon Butler, of Appleton, 
county Northumberland ; and tradition says that 
his grandfather, Samuel Butler, was the person 
employed by the Duke of Devonshire to invite 
the Prince of Orange to England. Is there any 
authority for this tradition? Alban Butler, prior 
to going to the college at Douay, was educated in 
Lancashire. Can any one tell me at what school ? 
Is it known who was the father of the Samuel 
Butler said to have been employed by the Duke of 
Devonshire? and where did he live ? 


H. Fisuwicx, F.S.A. 
ical MS. of 


EvGexia Vituana.—A great mus 
late fifteenth or sixteenth century has the inscrip- 
tion, “ Eugenia Villana Scriptore.” Is anything 
known of her or her family? At least the locale 
of the MS. may be discovered. J. C. J. 

BreptamiTe BatLtaps, Map Sones, &c.—Can 
any contributor refer me to any “Tom o’ Bedlam 
or other songs bearing on this subject ? 

G. SyMEs SAUNDERS. 

Devon Asylum, Exminster. 


Heratpic.—On an old silver seal are these 
arms, viz. :—Quarterly arg. and gules, three mart- 
lets in bend, of the second (?); a crescent for diff. 
Crest, 2 lion rampant. To what family do they 
belong ? Xs We, Wee 


“ Hen-Sitver.”—It is a custom in many rural 
parishes of the Craven district in Yorkshire, as 
well as in the adjoining portions of Westmore- 
land and North Lancashire, for young men to 





very pretty guinea wedges, of which you shall 
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stand at the church door as a newly-married 
couple issues forth and ask for “hen-silver.” Can 
any of your readers explain the meaning and 
origin of the word “hen” in this connexion? 
INGLETON. 
[For “ Hen-Brass,” see “ N. & Q.,” 4" 8. i. 219.] 


Hewry VIII. Huntine ar Wattnam.—There 
is a spirited ballad in Fraser for this month, de- 
scribing Henry VIII. hunting at Waltham on the 
day of Anne Bullen’s execution. I should be glad 
to learn what historical basis, if any, there is for 
the story. A. O. BR. 


+ CLEMANT + TOSEAR + 
What is the meaning of this inscription on a 
bronze vessel from Christchurch, Hants? Lex. 


“ Extxia.”—In the neighbourhood of Hull there 
are three or four villages which have the word 
‘ “ Ella” as part of their names,—Kirkella, West- 
ella, and, I think, Eastella. Can you tell me the 
origin and meaning of the termination? We have 
also Ellerker, Ellerby, and Elloughton ; probably 
the first syllable of these names may be an abbrevia- 
tion of * Ella,” REBEc. 


EcciesiasticaL Depicatioy.—The Bishop of 
Ripon has lately consecrated a church at Skelton, 
dedicated to “ Christ the Consoler,” and erected to 
the memory of Mr. F. G. Vyner, by Lady Mary 
Vyner. Has any other church, in England or 
elsewhere, received ‘this dedication ? 

HIRONDELLE. 


“Tne Doc’s Meat May.”—Can any reader of 
“ N. & Q.” supply a perfect copy of this song ? 
FLevr-beE-Lis. 


AUTHORS AND Quotations WaNTED.— 
“ The silver streak of sea.”’ 
“A heavy blow and great discouragement.” 
Molesworth, in his History of England, attributes the 


latter to Sir Robert Inglis, but it sounds older. X. H. 

Who is the author of the following graceful descrip- 
tion of a butterfly ! 

“ From earth he springs, 

Opes his gay downs, and spreads his gold-dropt wings ; 
Turns every beauty to the sunny ray, 
And winnows with soft wing his easy way.” 
H. A. Kennepy. 
Replies. 
THE JOURNEY OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, 
FROM CHARTLEY TO FOTHERINGAY. 
(5" 8. vi. 366.) 

The names in Bourgoing’s Journal are so strange 
that any attempt at their solution must necessarily 
lead to wild conje cture. Is it possible that 
“Hestymshire” is meant for Empingham? By 


“ Collunwaston” we must, probably, understand 








Colly Weston, distant seven miles from Fother- 
inghay. When Miss Agnes Strickland was writing 
her life of Mary, Queen of Scots, I supplied her 
with some water-colour drawings of those remains 
of Fotheringhay Castle that now form portions of 
Conington Castle, Huntingdonshire, and the “ Tal- 
bot” Inn, Oundle; and I also communicated to her 
some local traditions. One of these (vol. vii. 420) 
speaks of Mary’s supposed approach to Fothering- 
hay by the south-western road, Perio Lane, from 
whence she had the first glimpse of her last prison ; 
and of her exclamation “ Perio!” which subse- 
quently gave the name to the lane. This was 
published in 1858 ; and, in a visit that she after- 
wards made to the spot, Miss Strickland heard 
the same tradition. But, when I wrote three 
papers on “ Fotheringhay,” in the Leisure Hour, 
November, 1865, with three illustrations, one of 
which is the view from Perio Lane, I was enabled 
to correct the popular legend on the authority of 
Miss Strickland herself. After mentioning her 
journey from Chartley—which the printer made 
into “‘ Charkey ”—and the story of Perio Lane, I 
added :— 

“ Such is, indeed, the popular belief ; but Miss Strick- 
land tells me that she has very recently discovered a 
deed of a prior date to the time of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
in which the name Perio occurs. This, therefore, gives 
the finishing stroke to the old tradition in its present 
form, although it is quite possible that Mary Stuart 
may, when they had entered upon Perio Lane, have 
been told its name, and then seized upon the idea con- 
tained in the word, and used it to express her own 
forebodings. Another legend is also attached to the 
word, which is thus given by Nichols :—‘ There is an 
idle tradition that Perry Miils, at a little distance from 
Fotheringhay, were so named from the queen's hearing 
a messenger’s horn winding on that spot just before her 
execution, and thence expecting a reprieve; in her 
disappointment she is said to have exclaimed, Perio!’” 
The local pronunciation of “Perio” is Perry; 
but “Perio Mill” and “ Perio Spinney” appear 
upon the Ordnance Map. 

In reference to this subject I may here quote 
from a letter sent to me by the late Mr. John 
Gough Nichols, who says, concerning my foot- 
note, p. 710 of the Leisure Hour :— 

‘« From Mr. Belsey the manor of Fotheringhay passed 
to Robert Sacket Tomlin, Esq., of Dane Court, Kent, 
who sold it to Lord Overstone. There was considerable 
delay in the completion of the purchase, respecting its 
validity ; and an old inhabitant of Fotheringhay said, 
‘It has had many masters ; but it’s Crown land, and it'll 
go to the Crown again.’” 

Curupert Bebe. 


Thanks to the Vicar of St. Peter’s, Leicester, 
and also to Mr. G. H. Nevinson, I am able to 
answer my own query, at least so far as “ Renes- 
ter” is concerned. There is now no doubt that it 
means Leicester, for Mr. Nevinson refers me to a 
passage in Thompson’s history of that town, which 
gives an extract from the town accounts for 1586 
as follows :— 
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“ Paid for two gallons of gascony wine, one gallon of 
gack, and three lbs. of sugar, given to Sir Amias Polleti 
at his being in Leicester, then having there the Scottish 
Queen, the three and twentieth day of September, 11 
shillings and 4 pence.” 

This corresponds exactly with Bourgoing’s state- 
ment that they arrived at “ Renester” on that day. 
There is also another item in the account :— 

‘* Paid to three men for two nights’ watching of Sir 
Amias Pollett’s carriages, at his being there with the 
Scottish Queen, 2 shillings.” 

There is a discrepancy here between Bourgoing’s 
narrative and this record, for he says they left on 
the following day, the 24th, and it is certain from 
Paulet’s letters to Walsingham that they were at 
Fotheringay on the 25th. I take it that this isa 
strong point in favour of the authenticity of this 
journal. It is quite possible that some of the car- 
riages, perhaps those containing heavy baggage, 
might have been left behind; but it is evident 
that any one writing a fictitious account of the 
journey with these records before him would have 
fallen into a trap, and would have extended their 
halt to another day, either suppressing the next 
resting place, or dating the arrival at Fotheringay 
on the 26th. Assuming that M. Chantelanze is 
correct in saying “ that, with the exception of Bur- 
ton, historians have never noticed the different 
resting places in the journey from Chartley to 
Fotheringay,” the complete identification of 
“ Renester ” as Leicester, and the indirect evidence 
of this discrepancy, ought to add very materially 
to the authority of this manuscript as an historical 
document. The latter part of my query is yet 
unanswered. I hope some one of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” may be able to throw light upon the 
obscure passage, “au hallage de Hestymshire en 
Rutland distant comme dessus.” 

Joun H. Caapmay. 

Woodgreen, Witney, Oxfordshire. 


PremonsTraTensians (5% §. vi. 288.)—This 

order was founded by Norbert, a German noble- 
man, in 1121. He went into holy orders, and 
subsequently became Bishop of Magdeburg. The 
order took its name from Prémontré, a secluded 
and marshy valley in the forest of Coucy, in which 
Norbert first settled. The rule which they fol- 
lowed was that of St. Augustine, with the addition 
of some severe laws principally adopted from the 
Cistercian order. According to Mosheim, 
“ the religious of this order were very poor at first, but 
ina short time they received so many donations, and 
built so many monusteries, that, thirty years after the 
foundation of the order, they had above one hundred 
abbeys in France and Germany ; and in course of time 
the order increased so prodi giously that it had monas- 
teries in all parts of Christendom, amounting to 1,000 
abbeys, 300 provostships, a vast number of priories, and 
500 nunneries. 

** The order came first into England in 1146, and their 
first monastery, called New House, was built in Lincoln- 
shire by Peter de Saulia, and dedicated to St. Martial. 








In the reign of Edward I. there were twenty-seven houses 
of this order in England.” 
Norbert died in the year 1134, and was canonized 
by Gregory XIII. in the year 1582. 

For more detailed particulars, consult Robert- 
son’s History of the Christian Church, vol. 
pp. 799-804, 8vo., 1868. Epmunp Trew, M.A. 


Norbert, born at Santon (Cleves) about 1092, 
and dead in 1134, was the founder of the order of 
the Premonstratensians (1120). There is still in 
France, department of Aisne, a village called Pré- 
montré, from the name of the first convent of Pre- 
monstratensians founded by Norbert in the forest 
of Coucy. It was a reformed order of regular 
canons following the rule of St. Augustin. This 
order was approved by Pope Honorius ITI. in 1126. 
The first convent was divided in two parts bya 
wall, a wing of the building being occupied by 
canons, and the other by canonesses. In 1137 the 
general chapter of the order decreed that the sexes 
should be altogether separated in distinct and dis- 
tant places, 

The abbey of Prémontré (Premonstratum), the 
head of the order, was sacked by the Calvinists in 
1567, but it was rebuilt in the eighteenth century. 
The income of the abbey was then more than 70,000 
livres. The abbot was elected by the canons. 

The costume of the Premonstratensians is white, 
with a white scapular hanging on their breast. 
There is no convent of Premonstratensians at Pré- 
montré now; the abbey has been partly pulled 
down, and the rest of the building is used as glass 
works. Norbert, the founder of the order, became 
Archbishop of Magdeburg, and Primate of Saxony. 
He was a great friend to St. Bernard. 

On this subject and similar ones, I would refer 
to the following works :— 

Courte et Solide Histoire de la Fondation des Ordres 
Religieux. Amsterdam, 1688, Svo., plates. 

Histoire des Ordres Religieux. Amsterdam, 1695, 
2 vols.. 8vo. 

Ph. Bonanni ordinum religiosorum catalogus. Rome, 
1706, 3 vols., 4to. 

Histoire du Clergé Séculier et Régulier. Amsterdam, 
1716, 4 vols., 8vo. 

Bar (J. Ch.), Recueil de tous les Costumes Religieux 
et Militaires. Paris, 1778, 6 vols, 

Abbildungen aller Geistlichen, etc. (by Schvan). Man- 
heim, 1780-91, 3 vols., 4to., plates. 

Fosbrooke (T. D.), British Monachisms; or, Manners 
and Customs of the Monks and Nuns of Enj gland. Lon- 
don, 1817, 4to. 

Henri GAUSSERON, 

Ayr Academy. 


This order, introduced into England about A.p. 
1146, possessed twenty-nine houses there, besides 
six monasteries in Scotland. The P riory of Parn- 
don, or Perendune, in Essex, was transferred to 

Bileigh, near Maldon, in that county, A.D. 1180, 
by Robert Manse]l; and, at the time of its 
dissolution, its revenues were 157/. 16s. 11d. per 
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annum, with nine canons then residing there. It 

was granted to Sir John Gate by King Henry ty 

A.D. 1540. (Cf. Dugdale’s Mon. Anglic., 326 ; 

Newcourt’s Repertorium, ii. 399 ; enh * 4s 

titia, edit. 174 4, p- 13% , &e.) A, . a 
Richmond. 


I note the names of some of the earliest founda- 
tions in England of this order, hoping that the 
list may be carried to completion in the pages of 
"3.2 0* 

Alnwick, Northumberland, 1147, Eustace Fitz-John. 

Dryburgh, Berwickshire, 1150, Hugh de Morville. 

Blanchland, Northumberland, 1165, W. 

seleigh, Essex, 118 ), R. de Mentel. 

Leiston, Suffolk, 1182, R. de Glanville. 

Langley, Norfolk, 1198, R. Fitz-Roger de Clavering. 


J. MANUEL. 
approved by Honorius II. in 


" } 
de Bolbeck. 


The order was 


1126, and again by several succeeding popes. 
They followed the rule of St. Augustine. At firs 

the abstinence from flesh was rigidly obsé me 
but, in 1460, Pius II. granted them a general 


permission to eat meat except from Septuage sima 
to Easter. Grorce WHITE 

St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 

St. Norbert was son of the Count of Gennep, 
and was related to the Emperor. He was born at 
Santon, in the duchy of Cleves, in 1080, 

At the Dissolution there were thirty-two houses 





of this order, the annual value of which was 
4,807. 14s. ld. See Butler’s Lives of the Saints. 
S. W. T. 

See Dr. Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase ‘and 
Fable. Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

The Monasticon calls De Saulia “Gosla.” There 
exists at Crowle (Lincolnshire) an order of this 
name. ;. a 2 

“IurLemMent” (5 §. vi. 287.}—Chambers, in 


his Cyclopedia, afte or giving the ordins ary meaning 
of the word, says, “The word is formed either from 
the Latin implere, to fill up ; or from the French 
employer, to employ. In which sense we fre- 
quently find it used in wills and conveyances of 
movables,” 

Du Cange seems to think it may be synonymous 
with impleite, which he defines, “sumptus in 
emendas merces, vel ips merces emptz, ex Gallico 
empletes”—the cost of goods purchased, or even 
the goods themselves, from the French word em- 
pletes. I cannot think it has anything to do with 
the appointment of coroners. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Sr. Martry’s Birp (1* §. iv. 230, 291.)— 
Dreyer (Abhandlung von dem Nutzen des treflichen 
Gedichts Reinke de Vos, 4to., 1768, pp. 107-111) 
discusses the question at some length, remarking 


| " 
lowed I 





that the raven, which was in heathen times con- 
secrated to Odin, seems to have been afterwards 
transferred to St. Martin, who was held in great 
esteem for his prophetic px —_ not only in France, 
but throughout the north ¢ urope. He there- 
fore inclines to the opi ni m <& - which he is fol- 
y J. Grimm (Deutsche Mythologie, p. 1083, 
2nd ed.) and by Aug. Liib eg to wl we are 
indebted for the best edition that has yet appeared 
of Reinke (Oldenburg, 1867)—that “St. Martin’s 
bird,” wh appeared to Tibert the cat wl 
his expedition to summon Renard to appear before 
the king v not a 
wild mor . | 


nd answer for his misdeeds, was nota 
The conne 


a* 


om 





7 


been suy 
the 
does not seem to bi 
jus or superstitious soul 
and has most probably no other origin than, as 
Dreyer suggests, the very simple one of this bei 
the time of year when geese are considered 
in best condition for the t able, and hence of a 
the origin of the covenants mentioned by = 
g™t §. viii. 488) occurring so roe BS 
manorial grants. As to the story about oan 
Elizabeth, it is likely enough that ‘she did havea 
goose for dinner on Michaelmas Day, 1588, and in 
so doing was only following an old established cus- 


' posed, t 
a raven. xion of with Ma 
tinmas (or with Michaelmas) 


traceable to any religi: 


oose 


n 
to { 


, 





as 


tom (and a very good one too). F. Nor 
Fen : Fenp (5™ S. vi. 348.)—The exclamation 
“fen placings” is short for “I fend placings,” 1.e., 


I forbi d the m. Fend i 1s used for defe nd in Middl > 
English (see Halliwell) ; and defend in olden times 
often meant to forbid. In place of fe n, some boys 
say “fain”; hence the unmeaning expression, 
“fain I,” used to signify “I decline that.” It 
really stands for “I forbid you to choose me.” 

, Water W. SxKeart. 


2 isbury Villas, Cambridge. 


~) 


Sal 
Fen or fend is yet commonly used here in the 
same ee nse as in America. Coles (ed. 1677) has 
“ fend, to defend, to shift off,” and states it to be 
a No wrth- country word. It is still used in the north 
of England, in Northan a shire, and probab ly 


nt 
yl 


in —_ parts of England. Miss Baker (Nor- 
thamp. Gloss) says that a person is desired “ not 
to dead fending (defending) and proving ” when 


he persists in ped ema to make his ow . case 
good. Our old lexicographers agree with Coles 
in making it a contracted form of defend. It 
evidently. from the Fr. défendre, which meant for- 
merly not only to “defend,” but also to “ forbid the 
doing of a thing” (see Cotgrave, s.v.). In this latter 
sense fen or fend was commonly used in Lancashire 
among school boys in my youth, and is probably 

still used. J. D. 

Belsize Square. 


is 


Bioomssury Cavrcn (5" §. vi. 343.)—The 
| statue on the steeple of this church is that of 
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George I., not George II., as so frequently stated 
The error is no doubt owing to the church having 
been built in the latter monarch’s reign. See 
New Remarks of London, collected by the Com- 
pany of Parish Clerks, London, 1732, p. 200 ; 
Hughson’s Walks through London, 1817, vol. ii. 
p. 291; Dobie’s History ef Bloomsbury, 1829, 
p. 152. G. & FZ. 


Siens or Satisraction (5 §, 364.)—I 
have always heard this given as a sign of “ man- 
ners.” Thus, in a country village, I have heard 
a mother say to her child, when she has given it 

plateful cf food, and the child has eaten every 
scrap, “ You should have left a bit for manners.” 

CuTusert Bebe. 


Tne Rev. Jonn Norris, 1711 (5™ S. vi. 379.) 
—I have long been in search, and without success, 
of an edition of poems, essays, and discourses by 
the Rev. John Norris, the Wiltshire bard. At 
the above reference Mr. Rute gives a quotation 
from one of his poems. Will Mr. Rute kindly 
inform me by whom his edition was published, 
and in what year? I remember you said (“ N. 
& Q.,” 4" 5. xi. 395) that “the poems of this 
Wiltshire bard, Platonic philosop her, and mystic 
divine, would well bear reprinting.” And I 
re-echo the idea. I ask Mr. Rure, thoughwith 
fear and trembling, if he could be induced to part 
with his copy. If so, I should only be too pleased 
to become the purchaser. H. Rernotps. 





“Ramprnc” (5 §. vi. 6, 115, 275, 297.)— 
On Michaelmas Day of this year I was calling on 
my fair friend, Hannah Emmison (for so we pro- 
nounce the name), a fisherman’s wife. Gentle and 
comely she is still ; but after some years of barren 
wedlock she has lately had her first child, and de- 
pression und hysteria have followed. And so she 
sat on the stair step, pale and sad, and with thin 
hands idle on her lap, her old liveliness and energy 
all gone, while sister Molly, lusty and tall, with 
her bare red arms, drew Geor; ge’s hot dinner out of 
the oven. “ Wat, Hannah, lass ! ! Ah doot thoo’s 
nobbut badly! Ah laa itll be t’ babby, eh ?”— 
“ Aye, marry,” said Hannah, with a sigh, “it’s 
t? babby, bless him!” And then, bursting into 
hysterical tears, she went on, “ Ah, seer, Ah déan’t 
knaw wat’s coom’d te ma’; Ah niver thowt there 
could be onything sae bad i’ this wolld! Me, ’at 
was allas bloosterin’ an’ rampin’ aboot—an’ noo, 
Ah’s as waak! Ah joomps if onybody shoots o’ 
ma’!” Asked what the doctor had prescribed, 
she said, with some hesitation, “He tell’ 1 ma’ te 
tak’ Queen wine, an’ Molly did gie ma’ a bottle ; 
bud, ye see, t’ stooff’s ’aaf a croon.” Curious sly 
enough, a bottle of Queen wine (which the village 
grocer’s wife, who is a mere “foreigner,” will 
persist in calling quinine wine) shortly afterwards 
appeared. “Thoo’ll brawch it, Molly?” said 





Hannah, “after compliments” ; and Molly broached 
it accordingly. 

The word ramping is responsible for this homely 
tale, unworthy, alas! of our learned or elegant 
friends. Yet I may say (with apologies) that I do 
not know more excellent and womanly young 
women than these two cragfaring sisters; and 
their husbands are not unworthy of them. 

, A. J. M. 


This expression is commonly used in Welsh 
under the form rhemp. In the last edition of Dr. 
Pughe’s Dictionary we find, “ Rhemp, s. f., an 
extreme, an excess, a frenzy.” But it is more 
commonly used as an adj. in the sense of “ ont- 
rageous, extravagant, excessive, infatuated,” and 
generally to characterize some violent outburst of 
insanity, intemperance, or other excess. We often 
hear it said of an intemperate man, “Y mae e’n 
rhemp,” he is extravagantly, — usly bad ; or 
“'Y mae e wedi myn’d yn rhemp,” he has become 
most outrageous, he is passing all bounds. It is 
similarly applied to persons who are violent through 
insanity. GLANIRVON. 





“ And he was hung and drawn, and his head smitten 
off, and hanged again with — of iron upon the 
gallows, and his head was set up London Bridge upon 
& spear, and against Christmas the body was burnt, for 
encheson [reason] that the men that keeped the body 
saw mi any de vi !s va npr 7 wi ith iron cro ks, running g upe n 
the gallows, and horribly tormenting the body. 
—Account of the execution of Sir Simon Frazer 
in MS. Chronicle in British Museum, quoted by 
Ritson. 

Here the devils seem to have assumed the 
attitude of lions rampant. 

W. J. Bernnarp Smitha. 





Temple 


Can we forget that Pip’s sister, if we may be- 
lieve his autobiography in Great Expect itions, was 
very frequently “on the rampage,” the meaning of 
which phrase he learnt to his cost ? 

See Psalm xxii. (Prayer Book version), and 
the Bible Word-book, 8.U, 

P. J. F. Gantitton. 


Surrace Famiry (5 S. v. 109, 274.)—Not- 
withstanding Dr. Cuarnock’s assertion, “ Surrage 
is a pure Saxon name, signifying ‘south ridge,’ ” 
I think this has yet to be proved. I find 
some time since I made a note of the following 
passage in The Norman People (1874) respecting 
the name Surridge, of which Surrage is prob: ably 
a variation or corruption :-—“ Surridge. Loger 
Sorice, Normandy, a.p. 1180; Seman le Sureys, 
England, 1272.” I need not notice at present the 
other names referred to by your correspondent. 

Bower. 


“TerroTaL” (5% §, iv. 429; v. 18, 137, 398, 
457 ; vi. 98, 158, 258.)—T'eetotal is an old Lanca- 
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shire word signifying “completely,” and was in 
general use in that county prior to its application 
to the Temperance movement by Richard Turner, 
of Preston. The word is to be met with in the 
early works of Banim, the Irish novelist, in the 
same sense. It also occurs in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine for December, 1839, p. 828, with the same 
signification. J. Porrer Briscoz, F.R.H.S. 

Nottingham Free Public Libraries. 

Tae Eprsce Swart (5" §, vi. 188, 238, 272.) — 
I extract the following passage from Buckle’s 
Commonplace Book :— 

“Dr. Muffet (J7ealth's Improvement, Lond., 1655, 4to. 
p. 51) says, ‘Of creeping things I know none but the 
snail in our country, which some esteem not only for a 
meat, but also for a meat very restorative.’ But see 
(p. 190) where he says ‘little esteemed.’ We learn from 
Cynthia’s Revels that, in 1600, snails, or rather ‘ cockles,’ 
were made into a valued sauce called bavole (see Ben 
Jonson's Works, Svo. 1816, ii. 265).” 

— Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works of H. T. 
Buckle, London, Longmans, 1872, 8vo. vol. iii. 
392 Mippie Tempar. 


p. 3 


Snails, such as are eaten in France, are very 
common here. I tried them twice, and found 
them quite as good as those which are consumed 
in the western part of France with a “sauce A la 
Bordelaise,” that is, cooked in red wine with 
butter, garlic, &c. I havea friend here who is 
very fond of them, and knows how to prepare 
them as the “ Escargots de Bourgogne,” which are 
to be found in Paris everywhere, and in London 
in the foreign restaurants, so numerous in the 
neighbourhood of Leicester Square. 

Henri GAvUSSERON. 





Ayr Academy. 


“First” (5 §. vi. 148, 257.)—I would will- 
ingly comply with Mippte Tempcar’s request if 
I could form any notion of the manner in which he 
would pronounce alike first, ferst, fyrst (?), and 
furst. The editor of Chambers’s Dictionary evi- 
dently did not mean them to be sounded alike, 
since he gives ferst as the pronunciation of first, 
and therst for thirst. This is to my ear quite dis- 
gusting. In younger days I have been in many 
parts of the three kingdoms, but have never any- 
where met such a solecism. First and thirst I 
would make rhyme to worst or burst. But this is 
not the only faulty innovation in the same volume, 
which gives loot, floot, loocid, loominous, for “lute, 
flute, lucid, luminous.” i Be es 


Otp VotumeE or Poems (5 S., vi. 249, 296.) — 


Iam obliged to T. W. W. 5S. for his reply. The | 


volume is evidently the work incidentally men- 
tioned in the title of The Contrast as Gleanings in 
England. There is a copy of the volume entitled 
Sympathy, &c., in the South Kensington Library ; 
but the Gleanings in England is not even men- 





tioned in the Universal Catalogue. 


I should be 
glad of information on this point. : 


C. P. E. 


“Tis BETTER NOT TO HAVE BEEN BORN” (5% 
S. v. 386 ; vi. 132, 238.)—The following quotation 
seems to have been overlooked by your corre- 
spondents who have written in illustration of this 
saying :— 

O piv vidc rod avOpwrov iraye, KaQwe yéyparrat 
repi abvrow’ ovai Ci rp avOpwry ixsivy, Cr o8 6 vide 
rot avOpwmrov mapacicora* caddy iy aire, ei ode 
iyerviOn 6 dvOpwrog ixeivoc.—St. Matthew, xxvi. 24. 

“ The Son of man goeth as it is written of him: but 
woe unto that man by whom the Son of man is betrayed ! 
it had been good for that man if he had not been born.” 
—Authorized Version. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 

Maltby, near Rotherham. 


Heratpic: Eyre Faminty (5" §. vi. 7.)—The 
following copy of an almost, if not quite, unique 
document may interest Mr. Cox. It was origi- 
nally published in the Sheffield and Rotherham 
Independent some time in 1875, having been lighted 
upon by a local genealogist in the course of in- 
quiries into the history of the Wordsworth family : 

“ Sciant preesentes et futuri, quod ego Richardus Eyre, 
de Normanton super Soram, filius et heres Georgii Eyre, 
in com. Nott. generosi, dedi, concessi, et hac presenti 
carta med confirmavi, Godfrido Bosseville, de Gunnild- 
thwaith, in com. Ebor. armigero, Tunicam meam de Ox- 
spring, vocat. myne armes, quam habeo, habui, vel in 
futuro habere potero, in jure Richardi Oxspring, avi mei, 
heredibus suis et assignatis. Et ego predictus Richardus, 
et heredes mei, predictam tunicam armatam prefato 
Godfrido hered. et assign. contra omnes gentes waran- 
tizabimus (!) et defendemus in perpetuum. Hiis testibus 
Carolo Barnby, Kadulpho Wordysworth, Joh. Wordys- 
worth (yeoman), Thoma Pecke, Will. Wordisworth, et 
multis aliis. Dat. apud Oxspring, vicesimo quarto die 
mensis Novemb.. anno regni regis Edwardi sexti, Dei 
gratia, Angliw, Francie, Hiberniw Reg. Fidei defensor. 
ac in terra supremi capitis ecclesia Anglicanz et Hiber- 
niz, primo. 

“ Per me Richardum Eyre. 

I shall be glad of a reference to any similar gift 
ofarms. The coat in question is “a fess between 
three church bells,” and came to him through his 
ancestor Richard, or, according to Hunter, Wil- 
liam de Oxspring, d. cirea 1470, Hironvevue. 

Sir Joun Leacu, M.P. (5 S. vi. 147, 214, 
237, 273.)—The following lines are well known, 
but I cannot recall their source :— 

“To cause delay in Lincoln’s Inn 

Two different methods tend: 

His Lordship’s judgments ne'er begin ; 

His Honour's never end.” 
His “ Lordship” was Lord Eldon; his “ Honour,” 
Leach, V.C. By one of the strange freaks memory 
is wont to play us, the epigram is indelibly im- 
pressed upon my mind ; but I cannot remember 
where I met with it. The Prince Regent was 
wont to style Leach “ Reticule.” The explanation 


was that the Chancellor being already “ Bags,” 
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and his Vice being by far the more polite man of 
the two, the more genteel appellation was mani- 
festly the appropriate one for the latter. I am 
not sure that it is an “absurd ambition” for a 
“lawyer” to aim at being a “ man of fashion.” I 
could point to at least one illustrious contemporary 
who is alike one of the greatest judges who ever 
adorned the bench and one of the most brilliant 
ornaments of London society. It was by his 
affectation of manner that Sir John Leach made 
himself ridiculous ; in spite of his great abilities, 
he never learnt to discriminate between stiffness 
and polish. Mippie TempLar. 

Tue Devit overtookine Lixcotn (5™ §. v. 
510; vi. 77, 275.)—In illustration of this saying 
allow me to quote two passages, one from Pope’s | 
Imitation of the Upistle of the Second Book 
of Horace, and the other from Kenilworth, by S 
Walter Scott :— 
“ Heathcote himself, and such large-acred men, 

Lords of fat Ev'sham, or of Lincoln fen, 

Buy every stick of wood that lends them heat, 

Buy every pullet they afford to eat. 

Yet these are wights who fondly call their own 

lalf that the Devil o’erlooks from Lincoln town. 

Verse 240, et seq. 

the host of the “ Black Bear,” at 
ar Oxford, thus addresses Tressilian :— 


Sees mad 


Giles Gosling, 
Cummor, n 
“Here be a set of good fellows willin 
edition of 1831). 
Jonn Pickrorp, 
Woodbridge. 


M.A. 


irne Rectory, 





Hones (5 §S. v. 88, 176, 435; vi. 


37, 199, 277.)—Every hollow in the Swiss Alps 
from which the wind blows is called W etterioch. 
or weather hole. In Schiller’s William Tell the 
word occurs in the following connexion. Ruodi, 


“ Mach hurtig, Jenni. 
Der graue Thal 


Zieh die Naue ein 

gt kommt, dumpf briillt der Firn, 

Der Mythenste ieht seine Haube an, 

Und kalt her t t es aus dem Wetterloch 

Der Sturm, ich mein’, wird da seyn, eh’ wir's denken.” 
Act i. sc. 1. 

Mytens tein is the clouds 

led on the top of f that’ rock, which is oppo- 

site the village of Briinne n (Lake of Lucerne). 

F. S. 





The hood of the 
} 


asseln 





5% S. v. 486; vi. 77, 112 


person who assured 


MALAPROPIANA 
212.)—The *“ well-informed ” 
JABEZ that 
between Tew kesbury “Priory” and 
Abbey may have made a correct statement ; but | 
knowing something of the locality (perhaps not as 
much as Janez does of the neighbourhood of 
—e n), I should guess the distance from 
Malvern Tewkesbury to be something near 
thirteen ilies , across the river Severn. In Saxon 


* to be merry 4 
do not scowl on them like the Devil looking over Lin- | 


| 
| 


times probably one-third of the country would be 
morass, or uninhabited, and it would have been 
easier and far less costly to move the “ Priory” to 
the Abbey. 

It is quite time the “subterranean passage” 
humbug was decently buried. The unfortunate 
tourist to any object of interest in the shape of an 
old abbey or castle is sure to hear of one leading 
to some other place at any distance from one to 
twenty miles. I don’t blame the local rustic for 
drawing the long bow, but I do protest against 
the intelligent tourist sending the twaddie to 


5 


“N. & Q.” 2120, 


Tre Surname Brewirr (5 §. vi. 127, 23 
338.)—This surely must be from the French 

slouet , hot an uncommon name on the other side 
lof the Channel. There was a few years ago, and 
perhaps is still, a Blueitt’s Hotel in St. Mary’s, 


Seilly. X. P. 


Caprain Scrope’s Eprtapu (5" §. vi. 146, 
374) is to be found on brass in St. Michael’s 
Church, Coventry, west side of south porch. 

Joun ASTLEY. 

Broad Gate, Coventry. 


SAMUEL hg ANDS ANTICIPATED BY LUTHER 
(5" S. i. 245, 313 ; v. 490; vi. 297.)—A. J. B. is 
quite ri oht o stating that Lord Panmure, or, as 
he was familiarly called in his own neighbourhood, 
“Willie Maule,” was the “eccentric Scotch 


nobleman” associated with the story in my s hoo)- 
boy days. His “ equally eccentric companion,” I 
may now mention, was Fletcher of Saltoun. 

I would have given this information in my 
former note ; but as I had only oral tradition to 
go upon, I refrained from doing so. 

As I - 1 out, the earthenware breaking had 
an earlier his story than Joseph Hume's time. I 


have not W illis’ s Curre nt Not s beside me, nor 
do I know where to refer to it; but perhaps 
A. J. B., or some other contributor to“ N. & \)., 





can say if there is any truth in this episode. in 
Lord Panmure’s history. That the latter was a 
character is pretty well known. His relationship 
to his family, to give it no harsher term, was 
singular enough. His son Fox, it has been said, 
was his perfect aversion. One day going down 
the High Street of Edinburgh in company with 





| son Fox was on tl 
| him,” said old Panmure : 
a subterranean passage once existed | fellow he is.” 
Malvern | 


Fletcher of Saltoun, the latter remarked that his 
1e other side. “Oh, yes, I see 
“and a d—d clever 
How far this story is true I know 
not, and I give it as I remember it. 

Many other anecdotes, I doubt not, could be 
told of “ Willie Maule ”—many, if I am not mis- 
taken, creditable to a warm and generous, but a 
wayward and impulsive nature. I hope some 
Forfarshire correspondent of “N. & Q.” will 
gratify its readers by contributing to its columns 
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not a few authentic reminiscences of this eccentric 
man. ‘Tradition as it grows older will most likely 
do his memory injustice ; and although no place 
can be claimed for him in the history of his 
country, his house and name have been honoured 
in the person of his son, Fox Maule, Earl of Dal- 
housie, of whom it is not too much to say he was 
at once an able statesman, a good man, and a 
Christian gentleman. S. A. 


The story referred to by A. J. B. (ante, p. 297) 
was in the volume for 1855 of Willis’s Current Notes 
(pp. 48), and certainly referred to the Hon. 
William Ramsay, second son of George, eighth 
Earl of Dalhousie. That clever, though eccentric, 
man assumed the name of Maule on succeeding to 
the large estates of that ancient house in 1787 ; 
was created a peer of Great Britain, by the title 
of Lord Panmure, in 1831, and diedin 1852. The 
whole story is, however, a fiction, and a full ex- 
planation of its origin, and the inaccurate state- 
ments which it gave rise to, will be found in the 
ubove volume of Current Notes, in a communica- 
tion from “ A(ndrew) J(ervis), Brechin, June 11,” 
1855 ; where, also, the date of breaking the 
crockery of the old widow, at Montrose, is assigned 
to 1794-96, nearly forty years previously to Mr. 
Ramsay-Maule becoming a titled “ nobleman.” 

A. 8. A. 


Richmond. 


Rocuze Apsey (5 §, vi. 244, 275.)—Roche 
Abbey was an affiliation from Newminster ; and 
I have pointed out, in my paper on “The Cis- 
tercian Abbeys of Yorkshire,” in Fraser (Sept., 
1876, p. 358), that though Hugh de Kirkstall, in 
speaking of Newminster, says, “* Domus, siquidem, 
de novo fundata, fecunditatem matris suze emu- 
lata est. Concepit et peperit de se tres filias 
faciens Pipewellam Salleiam et Rupem ” (Roche), 
Dr. Whitaker, in his History of Craven, and Mr. 
Hunter, in his History of South Yorkshire, both 
make erroneous statements respecting the monas- 
tery whence Sawley and Roche were colonized. 

In Ellis’s Original Letters (3rd Ser. iii. 35) there 
is a very interesting letter describing the spolia- 
tion of this abbey by an eye-witness. He describes 
it as— 

“a very fair builded house, all of freestone, and every 
house vaulted with freestone and covered with lead... 
The persons that cast the lead into fodders plucked up 
all the seats in the choir, wherein the monks sat when 
they said service, which were like to the seats in min- 
sters, and burned them, and melted the lead there- 
withall, although there was wood plenty within a flight- 
shot of them ; for the abbey stood among the woods and 
the rocks of stone, in which rocks were pewter vessels 
found, that were conveyed away and there hid; so that 
it seemed that every person bent himself to filch and 
spoil what he could; yea, even such persons were con- 
tent to spoil then, that seemed not two days before to 
allow their religion, and do great worship and reverence 
at their mattins, masses, and other service, and all their 





doings ; which is a strange thing to say, that they could 
this day think it to be the house of God, and the next 
day the house of the devil ; or else they would not have 
been so ready to have spoiled it.” 

Joun Piecot, F.S.A. 


“ A NEW TERROR TO DEATH” (5% §. vi. 126, 
195, 236, 293.)—It is difficult to believe that Lord 
Lyndhurst’s memory was accurate when he told 
the extraordinary story reported by F. B. That 
Sir Charles Wetherell used the phrase under dis- 
cussion, with a smile and by way of witticism, is 
likely enough ; but that at an Inner Temple dinner 
to an illustrious guest of his own, with Lord 
Campbell present, he should “launch out into a 
violent attack” on Lord Campbell's book, and 
seriously taunt him with having added another 
sting to death, is really incredible. It may be 
noticed that his biographical lordship speaks most 
generously of Sir Charles; and in view of the 
following passage such an “attack” as that de- 
scribed would have been especially reprehensible : 

“As my most honoured friend, Sir Charles Wetherell, 
in 1829, nobly resigned the same office [the Attorney- 
Generalship] when required to prepare the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill, which he conscientiously disap- 
proved of.” — Lives of Lord Chan sellors, lst ed., vol. iii. 
p- 99, ta notes. 

MIDDLE 


“Launpers” (5 §. vi. 206, 315.)—In this 
part of Lancashire, the spouting of a house is not 
generally called “the launders” ; but the wooden 
box or trough into which a colliery pump delivers 
its waters is always described as “the launder- 


box.” H. Fisuwick,.F.S.A. 
Rochdale. 





TEMPLAR. 


CriassicaL Quotations on Tomnstones (5" §, 
vi. 166, 316.)—On a tombstone in Whitgift Church- 
yard, co. York, to the memory of John Dixon, 
late of Swinefleet, who died April 7, 1756, aged 
fifty, and Rebecca Johnson, his sister, who died 
January 11, 1783, aged seventy :— 

“ Tpsa quoque assiduo labuntur tempora motu,” 
and four following lines (Ovid, Met. xv. 179, &c.). 

In Whittington Churchyard, co. Derby, on 
a tombstone commemorating Richard Dixon, who 
died December 20, 1736, in his forty-sixth year, 


and William, his son, who died February 25, 
1743, in his twenty-ninth year :— 
** Mista senum ac juvenum densentur fanera.” 
—Hor., Od. I., 28, 19. 
As far as I know, there was no connexion be- 
tween these two families of Dixon. CL. 


Evecrriciry (5 §. vi. 147.)—The thunder- 
storm of Sunday, the 16th July last, was unusually 
heavy ; it commenced about 3, and lasted to 6.30 
p.M., and extended all round the city of Worcester. 
A servant entered our room in great alarm, and 
said upon opening the front door she had seen @ 
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bright star in the lightning pass close before her, 
and that the hall was then filled with a sulphurous 
suffocating smell (sulphuretted hydrogen). I im- 
mediately went to the hall and house-door, which 
was open, when a flash passed before me, only a 
few yards distant, about twelve feet from the 
ground, in which was a bright star-like meteor 
that passed horizontally from south to north, and 
then ascended obliquely at a sharp angle. An in- 
valid in bed on the first-floor back remarked that 
the room was full of bad vapour as from burnt 
water. The barometer stood very high before the 
storm, viz., 30°4 inches, equal to 30°5 inches sea- 
level, and during the storm fell one-tenth of an 
inch; only little rain fell; weather very close. On 
the evening before, the thermometer stood at 78° 
in the open air at 9 P.m., and the lowest ther- 
mometer during the night was 60° in the garden, 
five feet from the ground. Allow me to remark 
to your correspondent that the barometer is only 
affected by the density of the atmosphere, and 
that electricity has no direct influence. A dense 
or heavy air causes the mercury to rise, whilst 
with a less dense air brought by a southerly wind 
it falls, A rapid fall of the mercury always in- 
dicates a storm of wind or heavy rain, or both. 
J.B FP. 


3arbourne, Worcester. 


In White’s Selborne (editorial note) it is recorded 
that at Joyeuse, in the department of the Ardéche, 
“during this excessive fall of rain [October 9, 
1827] the barometer remained nearly stationary, 
at two or three lines below the mean altitude, not- 
withstanding the continuance of the most violent 
thunder and lightning during the whole time.” 
How veritable this record may be, however, ought 
perhaps to be judged from the statement in the 
same foot-note, that on this occasion “ twenty-nine 
inches and a half [of rain | fell within the space of 
two hours” ! KinGsTon. 


“Wicks” (5° §, vi. 271, 333.)—I can answer 
in the affirmative Mr. Murpocn’s question 


whether the word wick is used in cricket. In 

Cambridgeshire I never heard the tools called by 

any other name than “bats and wicks ”—pro- 

nounced more like “ batsonwix” than anything 

else. Cuartes F. S. Warren, M.A. "7 
Bexhill. 


Cromweit Fairy (5* §. vi. 229, 292, 338.)— 
The following note from vol. ii. of the Reliquie 
Hearniane may be useful to J. G. C. :-— 

“Sept. 8 [1719]. On Saturday (Sept. 5) came to 
Oxford two daughters of Richard Cromwell, son of 
Oliver Cromwell, Protector, one of which is married to 
Dr. Gibson, the Physician, who writ the Anatomy ; the 
other is unmarried. They are both Presbyterians, as is 
also Dr. Gibson, who was then with them. They were 
at the Presbyterian meeting-house in Oxford on Sunday 





gang with them, dined at Dr. Gibson’s, provost of Queen’s, 
who is related to them, and made a great entertainment 
for them, expecting something from them, the physician 
being said to be worth 30,000 libs. They went from 
Oxford after dinner.” 

There are several other very interesting notes on 
the Cromwell family in this valuable work, pub- 
lished by J. Russell Smith (1869). 

W. Wryters, F.R.H.S 

Churchyard, Waltham Abbey. 


C 


Jounson’s “ Dictionary ” (5@ §. v. 188, 355; 
vi. 157, 298, 339.)—I have a copy of the second 
edition, “ corrected,” 2 vols. 8vo. 1760. In it the 
quotation from Marvel occurs as the definition of 
the word “ excise.” Greorce M. TRAHERNE. 


Lorp Stannore A Lay Bisnop (5 §. vi. 229, 
279, 295.)—I quoted the inscription in Depedale 
Church from Cassell’s Picturesque Europe. L. L. 
having impugned its accuracy, I communicated 
with the incumbent of the church. He obligingly 
sent me a transcript, which is as follows :— 

“Sacred to the memory of the Right Hon. Philip 

Henry Earl Stanhope, of Chevening, in Kent, Lord of 
this Manor, and Lay Bishop of this Church, who died 
March 2, 1855, aged 73 years. This tablet is erected by 
the parishioners of Dale Abbey.” 
He further informed me a probate court used to 
be held at Dale Abbey (Depedale) till within the 
last twelve years or so, at which he believes Earl 
Stanhope was styled “bishop.” The parishioners 
wished the word “bishop” to be inserted on the 
tablet, but were informed “lay bishop” would be 
more correct. 

L. L. is consequently wrong in reading “abbot” 
instead of “bishop,” but right in replacing the 
date 1875 by 1855. C. W. Epson. 


Tue Surrs or THE Otp Navicartors (5™ §. 
vi. 168, 373.)—The Centurion, Anson’s ship, was 
certainly broken up long before 1830, and not at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, as suggested by J. C. H. 
The lion which adorned the head, with the inscrip- 
tion quoted by Mr. Nasu, stood against the inn 
at Waterbeech, close to Goodwood Park, for very 
many years in the early part of this century, but 
is no longer there. It was presented by the late 
Duke of Richmond to William IV. 

Wituram Dinke. 


Piaster Casts oF SHaKsPEARe’s Face (5 §, 
vi. 307, 376.)—J. G. has been misinformed. The 
plaster casts on black lias were, I believe, taken 
from a mould made by one James De Ville (? the 
phrenologist) from one of George Bullock’s casts 
of the Stratford bust. I remember, the late Dr. 
Francis Sibson had one of these casts on black 
lias in his consulting-room. Casts of the Stratford 


| bust have been taken at different times by Bulloek, 


Warner, and Michele; and we read of a cast 


morning and evening; and yesterday they, and all the | being taken earlier than these, for Malone. 
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The casts on black lias must not be confounded 
with that which belongs to Dr. E. Becker, of 
Darmstadt, and which is certainly a cast from the 
flying mould of a dead face. J ABEZ. 

Athenzum Club. 


Tue O’Nertus or Frayce anp Spain (5™ §. 
iii. 407 ; iv. 130; v. 69, 149.)—Personal engage- 
ments have prevented me from returning to the 
subject of the controversy brought forward under 
the above head in “ N. & Q.” some time ago, and 
I now hasten to put before your readers new proofs 
of what seems to me perfectly established, namely, 
1. That the house of Tyrone is represented in the 
male line by John O'Neill, Esq., of Mallorca, to 
whom the “ Real Despacho” was given; 2. That 
the house of Clandeboy or Clan Aadh Buidh is 
represented also in the male and scion line by the 
O’Neills of Portugal. 

With respect to my first assertion, I may be 
allowed to differ from Mr. Bonararte-Wysz, 
and say that I cannot but give full credit to a 
document that has been made out and authen- 
ticated by authorities of so respectable a character 
as Archbishop McMahon and the Bishops of Dro- 
more and Down, and this in a time when the clergy 
were, more than any one, in the best position to 
furnish the necessary data for such pedigrees. It 
will also be borne in mind that this pedigree be- 
longs to a family of great note, and that it bears 
upon four or five generations only. Thus it is 
therein clearly stated that Felix O'Neill, great- 
grandfather of the present John, was the son of 
Henry, who was son of Felix, son of Arthur, son 
of Terence, brother to John. Now as it seems 
sufficiently proved from the “Four Masters” 
themselves that this Terence was a son of the 
great Hugh, the link is established. 

My second assertion regards the O’Neills of the 
house of Clandeboy, and if any doubts can arise 
as to the exactness of family descents in general, I 
do not think it is reasonable to entertain any such 
with respect to the genealogy I have in my power. 
This document traces the pedigree as far back as 
Brian Ballagh, Prince of Clandeboy, and brings 
it down to John O'Neill, who was the first of his 
stock to establish himself in Portugal, and who is 
mentioned in G. Baretti’s Lettere Famigliari as 
carrying on important wine business in the proxi- 
mity of Lisbon in the year 1760. The whole is 
duly authenticated by Michael, Archbishop of 
Armagh and Primate of Ireland ; Antony Garvey, 
sishop of Dromore ; John McMaullin, Protonota- 
rius Apostol; Fr. Bernard McHenry, Vicar of 
Ulster. 

The signatures of these are certified by Fr. Ber- 
nard Brulaugham, rector of the convent of the 
Irish Preachers, established in Lisbon in that epoch, 
and by Fr. Dominick, of the same house, also 
rector and Doctor in Divinity. The signatures of 





these two are duly certified by an attorney of re- 
nown in Lisbon, Roberto Loares da Lilia. But 
what pronounces still more in favour of the gene- 
alogy in question is that its authenticity was 
discussed and proved before a special tribunal 
held for the purpose of ascertaining the nobility of 
its possessor, and it was acknowledged in spite of 
the great opposition on the part of some persons 
of the royal house of Portugal, who could not strike 
the possessor and have him punished for a certain 
abuse because he was noble. 

This and much other information I am enabled 
to give,and may even, if any of your readers desire 
it, publish the entire genealogy of this which I 
consider the senior branch of the O’Neills of 
Clandeboy. I am very sorry that the letter ad- 
dressed to me by Tir Eocuarn did not reach me, 
and I again state to the editor my address in case 
of any further communication. Perrvs, 


Mrs. Serres’s Baptism (5" §. vi. 400.)—I 
trust I may be permitted to anticipate Mr. 
Cooke’s reply to H. O. H.’s inquiry, who was the 
William Henry FitzClarence who accompanied 
Mrs. Serres to Islington Church, by stating that 
information respecting him, under the names of 
FitzStrathearn and Strange Petrie, will be found 
in your Fourth Series, iii. 392, 451, 601 ; iv. 204. 
I have in my possession materials, in the shape 
of autograph letters and other documents, for a 
biography, almost an autobiography of him. It 
would be too long for “N. & Q.,” but would 
make an amusing article in a magazine, and would 
prove that this scion of royalty, as he professed to 
be, was on his own admission unmistakably a 
fitting associate of the soi-disant Princess Olive of 
Cumberland. T 


Gampapoes (5™ §, vi. 189, 292.)—Since writing 
my reply on this word I have come upon the fol- 
lowing passage in Sir Walter Scott’s Autobiogra- 
phy illustrative of its meaning :— 

“The ballad of Hardyknute T was early master of, to 
the great annoyance of almost our only visitor, the 
worthy clergyman of the parish, Dr. Duncan, who had 
not patience to have a sober chat interrupted by my 
shouting forth this ditty. Methinks I now see his tail 
thin emaciated figure, his legs cased in clasped gamba- 
does, and his face of a length that would have rivalled 
the Knight of La Mancha’s, and hear him exclaiming, 
* One may as well speak in the mouth of a cannon 4s 
where that child is.’”"— Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. By J. G. Lockhart. New edition, com- 
plete in one volume. Edinburgh, Cadell, 1845, royal 
8vo., p. 6. 

From this it would seem that gambadoes were 
worn in the house, and consequently were not 
necessarily attached to the saddle. In my last 
communication, in the quotation from Richardson, 
for “ It. read “It. sgambettwre. 
A printer’s error, caused no doubt by my cacography, 
has substituted y for g. Mippte TeMPLar. 
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Tue CAIRN ON THE Ertpon Hitts (5" §, vi. 
229, 356.)—Being deterré by your correspondent 
F. F., I may as well confess to the facts stated by 
him. I reversed the task of Sisyphus, with more 
hopeful but scarcely less laborious perseverance. 
The “impudent ” masses of stone bounded freely 
to the plain, but made no effort to climb back 
again. 

My object in the confession, however, is prin- 
cipally to contradict F. F.’s supposition, and to 
give the true account. When I first went to Mel- 
rose as the first “ priest and pastor of the Chapel of 
the Holy Trinity,” a gallant colonel residing in 
the neighbourhood told me the history of the 
cairn, and added that, as he did not sympathize 
with the event which it commemorated, whenever 
he ascended the hill he took off a stone and rolled 
it down. Upon this hint, but not for the same 
reason, I determined to follow his example. My 
reason, or at least my chief reason, was that it 
spoilt the fine natural outline of the hills. As in 
the course of two or three years I frequently 
visited the summit, I saw from the windows of the 
parsonage that my work was beginning to tell, 
and at last I resolved to hasten and complete the 
demolition, availing myself as stated of the fre- 
quency and density of Scottish mists. The cairn 
finally vanished in 1855 by my hands. 

I had certainly no love for the Reform Bill, 
though I always saw that the abuses and corrup- 
tions which had grown intolerable must be removed. 
The success of General Gascoyne’s motion (by which 
the revolutionary proposal to diminish the English 
representation to the extent I think of seventy 
members on a division, and so to place unrestricted 
power in the hands of an unscrupulous party, was 
thrown out) had taken the sting out of the first 
bill, and I, like all good citizens, had long before 
acquiesced in a necessity. That success lost my 
relative, Sir Robert Wilson, his seat for Southwark 
and the favour of Lords Grey and Brougham, in 
whose hands was then the power of redressing 
former acts of ministerial wrong. Some small feel- 
ing, therefore, of antagonism to their work might 
have been present to my mind ; but, as I said, 
the one dominant reason was the injury of the 
ugly erection to the beauty of the Eildon Hills. 

Herpert RanpDo.pn. 

Bexhill. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &eo. 

Messrs. Buackte & Sow (London, Glasgow, and Edin- 
burgh) have just issued a superb volume, The Poets and 
Poetry of Scotland, which magnificently closes the series 
under that name, which was to, and does, embrace all 
the Scottish bards, from the earliest to the present time. 
Mr. J. G. Wilson (the editor), in the volume before us, 
gives us the poets from Campbell (born 1777) to the 
Marquis of Lorne (born 1845). Within the period indi- 
cated we have samples of about one hundred and sixty 





poets, the selection being most judicious, and the whole 
work worthy of unqualified praise. 

Tue publication by Messrs. Warne & Co. of the com- 
plete poetical works of Dr. Charles Mackay, in a single 
volume, is one which should interest a very large portion 
of intellectual readers. It isa handsome volume with- 
out, and a most attractive one within. 

SHAKSPEARF readers will be glad to learn that Dr. 
Ingleby’s Shakespeare, the Man and the Book, is now at 
press, and will appear in the spring-tide of next year. 

Tue Ropv.—The history of the rod receives further 
illustration from the following extraordinary advertise- 
ment, which lately appeared in a weekly London paper 
of the highest respectability :— 

“Wanted, by a widow lady, a person who is expe- 
rienced in the art of whipping, and well qualified to 
administer a severe flogging with a new birch rod to two 
young children of the ages of nine and ten. Wages, 30. 
perannum. The children are very wilful and trouble- 
some.” 

It is matter for astonishment that such an advertise- 
ment should have been admitted into a1 espectable paper. 
Even if it were a hoax, it is one of « shameful sort. It 
is to be feared, however, that the flagellants as a class 
are not extinct. We take the following example, with- 
out comment, from Lady Llanover’s Life and Correspon- 
dence of Mrs. Delany, vol. ii. p. 401. In a letter from 
Mrs. Delany to Mrs. Dewes (Nov., 1745), the former 
lady congratulates the latter on her having exerted her 
motherly authority very heroically on her “ fair little 
boy.”’ ‘* He will bless you in time for the little smart he 
has received at your hands.” On this text the amiable 
Lady Llanover makes this comment :—‘‘ This was no 
doubt an allusion to that very wholesome instrument of 
correction in the bands of a judicious parent. a small, 
legitimate, real birch rod, the disuse of which in the 
present age, from the maudlin sentiment of those who 
consider themselves as so much wiser than Solomon, has 
led to correction by all sorts of petty tortures, bad for 
body and mind, and has conduced very much towards 
gluttony, by the substitution of the punishment of pri- 
vation of food, or the change of children’s diet to what 
is most disliked, as well as other equally injurious 
penances which fret the temper, under the mistaken 
idea that the reasoning faculties of children can be 
exercised before they are formed, and that the instan- 
taneous and efficacious, though harmless, smart of a few 
twigs of birch is beneath the dignity of a mother to 
apply, or a descendant of Adam to receive.” 

Dr. James H. Dixon.—We regret to learn the death 
of an old correspondent of “ N. & Q.,” Dr. Jas. Henry 
Drxow, of Lausanne, who is to be identified with Srr- 
PHEN Jackson. Dr. Dixon died on the 26th ult. He 
was born in London in 1803, educated at the Grammar 
School in Skipton-in-Craven, articled to an eminent 
firm of solicitors in the city of Durham, and afterwards 
became established as a solicitor in London. From boy- 
hood he began to indulge his literary tastes by con- 
tributing largely to the “ Poets’ Corner” of newspapers. 
He wrote much prose and poetry for Hone’s Table- Book, 
&e., generally under the initials ‘“‘T. Q. M.” To the 
Craven Herald (published in Skipton) he contributed 
** Stories of the Craven Dales,” “Remarks on French 
Songs,” a translation from the German, called Vorces 
of the Forest, and other matters. In “ N. & Q.” (passim) 
are to be found many of his admirable translations and 
original articles. 

Capt. Grorce Strance Nares, K.C.B.—Our old cor- 
respondent, the Rev. Joun Pickrorp, M.A., Rector of 
Newbourne, observes that this celebrated Arctic explorer 
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comes of a family which has produced several distin- 
guished men in different professions, and whose motto, 
“Dum spiro spero,” is most appropriate. His father, 
Capt. William Henry Nares, was a distinguished naval 
officer, and had fought under Lord Cochrane, whose 
great uncle was Robert Nares, Archdeacon of Stafford, 
and a well-known writer, the son of Dr. Nares,an emi- 
nent composer of Church music, and organist to ——— 
Il. andIl{. The brother of Dr. Nares, the masician, was 
Sir George Nares, one of the Justices of the Court ae 
Common Pleas, one of whose sons was Edward Nares, 

Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, 
and author of several books. The Horatian sentiment 
is verified in the present instance, and in several of them : 

“ Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis : 

Est in juvencis, est in equis, patrum 
Virtus: neque imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquilz columbam.” 

Lib. iv., Ode 4. 
381.)—As in this 
ictures con- 


A Day ty Errarox Forest (ante, p. 
interesting article there occur notices of | 
nected with the works of Sir Walter Scott, it may not 
be out of place to remind your readers of Mrs. E. M. 
Ward’s popular work in last year’s exhibition at the 
Royal Academy of “ The Poet’s First Love,” represent- 
ing the child Hogg reposing on the lap of a young lassie 
while tending her sheep amidst the Ettrick hills, 
description in the catalogue being taken (to the be st of 
my recollection) from his own words in the same auto- 
biographical sketch quoted by Mr. Pickrorp. M. E. 


the 


fotices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Guwysypp denies the right of Napoleon I. to be ac- 
counted the original utterer of the expression which 
alluded to England as “a nation of shopkeepers.” Our 
correspondent claims originality in this matter for Bareére. 
The latter made a speech in the Convention, June 18, 
1794, in which he proclaimed that Lord Howe, on the 
famous list of June, had been defeated by Villaret 
Joyeuse :—“ Our fleet (said Barére), though fourteen 
ships inferior in number, and to leeward of the English, 
made them feel our vengeance, and obliged them to 
abandon to us the scene of action. Seven of our vessels 
were dismasted, and there is reason to apprehend they 
were lost. Ten of the English were dismasted, and there 
is reason to believe that one of their three-deckers went 
to the bottom. Let Pitt then boast of his victory to his 
nation of shopkeepers” (sa nation boutiquiére). The 
expression, however, is said to have been made by Adams 
in a speech delivered at Philadelphia in 1776; but it is 
to be found in Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, pub- 
lished in 1775; and nine years before that Dean Tucker 
had it in one of his tracts, 1766, “ And what is true of 
a shopkeeper is true of a shopkeeping nation.” 

. Prxe.—There was no duel between the Duke of 
Wellington and the Duke of Bedford. The latter duke, 
however, was called out by the Duke of Buckingham for 
words used by the former at a county meeting. They 
met in Kensington Gardens, May 2, 1822, when the 
Duke of Bedford fired in the air, and the other duke’s 
honour was thereby satisfied. The Duke of Wellington 
encountered the Earl of Winchilsea in a duel in Batter- 
sea Fields, March 21, 1829. The earl had withdrawn 
his name from the subscribers’ list fur founding King’s 
College, London, on the ground that the duke, when he 
placed his own name there, was covertly and basely re- 
solved to overthrow the ccnstitution of 1688 by aiding 





Catholic emancipation. At the duel the earl fired in 
the air, and afterwards stated that by imputing un- 
worthy motives he meant no offence. The last duel of 
any note between English subjects on English ground 
was the fatal one in May, 1845, between Lieutenants 
Hawkey and Seton. The latter was killed. 

Davip C. A. Aexew (Wigtown, N.B.)—With regard 
to what is said in the preface to the Authorized Version 
of the Bible, headed “ The Translators to the Reader,” 
that ‘“‘ Much about that time, even in our King Richard 

I.’s days, John Trevisa translated them into English,” 
Dr. Ba ,in The English Bible, vol. i. p. 60, says that 
* Caxton is the only authority "’ for the statement; that 
“ Bale simply repeats Caxton”; and that “ finally, Ussher 
inserts the statement of Bale, and Wharton copied 
Ussher.” How the belief arose that Trevisa translated 
the Scriptures is traced in the volume referred to. 

GreystetL.—On the authorship of Hight Months at 
Rome during the Vatican Council : Impressions of a 
Contemporary, by Pomponio Leto, the Quarterly 
remarks: “ The world says the book was brought out, 
and perhaps put into shape, by the Marchese Vitel- 
leschi; but that it was inspired unquestionably by the 
late cardinal of that name, who sat in the council as 
Bishop of Osimo and Cingoli, and received his hat, when 
it was over, for his services there, from the Pope. He 
lived long enough to be thoroughly aware what a mis 
take the council had been.” 

8. Mortoy.—Mrs. Barbauld’s poem, “1811,” has often 
been noticed as forestalling Macaulay’s New Zealander 
by her prophecy that on a future day a traveller from 
the antipodes would, from a broken arch of Blackfriars 
Bridge, contemplate the ruins of St. Paul's. But many 
writers anticipated Mrs. Barbauld. The saying has been 
traced back in “ N. & Q.” (5" 8. v. 338) to Horace Wal- 
pole, 1774. 

8. T. P.—Gouache, s.f., “peintures avec des couleurs 
délayées dans l'eau gommée” (Boiste, Dict. Univers.). 
Gouache, f., water-colour painting, “ Die Malerei mit 
Wasserfarben” (Dict. Franc.-Allem.-Anglais, Leipzig, 
1841) 

IgroramMvus.—There was an Egbert Vander Poel, a 
Dutch artist, of the close of the seventeenth century, 
who is said to have painted in the manner of Brouwer 
and Teniers. 

Tristram.—The Dover and Calais packet, the Union, 
was lost off Calais in 1792. More than a centary had 
elapsed since a like disaster had happened. 

Sr. Vincent.—The gentleman named is undoubtedly 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and has been 80 
since June 2, 1853. 

G. E.uis.—Capt. John Smith died June 21, 
Consult his Life by Hill (1858). 

J. M.—The additional matter compels a postponement 
till next week. ‘ 

C. 8. C.—Between 1810 and 1846 Rossini composed 
forty operas. See list in Queens of Song. 

Dr. Broxam and R. N. ( Beechingstoke.)—Forwarded. 

Caxon CookE.—We shall be glad to hear from you. 

WiL71.zp pr Bucktoy.—Yes. 

G. W.—* Ireton,” next week 

J. G. B.—An old idea. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 











